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INTRODUCTION. 


What “ Childe Harold” is—Why it is written in verse—Byron’s Life— 
His Character—Are Byron and Harold the same ?—Style of the 
Poem—LIts special excellences—Metre. 


“CHILDE Haroup” is a poem in which Byron records the 
impressions left upon his mind by European travel—his 
thoughts about the striking scenes he had gazed upon, the 
glories of Nature and the glories of Art, his thoughts about 
the great men or the great nations whose history was recalled 
to him by the places he visited, his thoughts about human 
life and destiny in general and his own life in particular. 

We may ask what difference it makes that these thoughts 
and impressions have been recorded in poetry and not in 
prose. The answer is that the poet’s object is something 
quite different from the object of a traveller who keeps an 
accurate diary of his travels. The poet is not concerned to 
record incidents precisely as they happened to him or to 
describe places minutely. His aim is to awaken in us 
certain feelings—to quicken in us the emotions that are, 
or may be, roused by the sight of a famous battle-field, or 
an awe-inspiring thunderstorm, or a lake that is not only 
beautiful in itself but enriched in charm by its association 
with great literary names. And if he records events that 
have happened to himself, the interest is not purely or 
mainly personal or biographical. We are interested in the 
thoughts of Byron about the loneliness and vanity of his life, 
not because he was Byron, but because he was man. 

Again, the poet’s object is different from that of a philo- 


sopher or moralist who sets down ir prose his abstract 
vii 
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thoughts about life. For the poet’s thoughts are not 
abstractions, generalities; they come to him as visions 
“airy images” that he finds in his soul’s “haunted cell.” So 
he makes his appeal, not to our reason, but to our imagi- 
nation. As truly as painter or sculptor, he raises visible 
objects before the eye of the mind and delights us with 
beauty of form and colour. And lastly, the melody of verse 
enables him to make his appeal to the ear also. He, as well 
as the musician, wins us by beauty of sound. 

The story of Byron’s life may be read elsewhere. It will 
be enough here to set down the barest outlines. He was 
born Jan. 22, 1788, and educated at Harrow and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. His first volume of poems, Hours of 
Idleness (1807) was severely criticised by the Edinburgh 
Review, and he retorted by the satire English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers (1809). After two years of travel in Spain, 
Greece and Turkey, he published the first two Cantos of 
Childe Harold (1812). It was then that he “awoke one 
morning and found himself famous.” He married in 1815, 
but his wife left him in the following year, shortly after 
the birth of their daughter Ada. The sympathy of the 
English public was entirely with the wife, and Byron’s 
unpovularity was as great as his previous popularity. He 
left England never to return. He settled at Geneva (1816), 
where he made the acquaintance of Shelley, and wrote the 
third Canto of Childe Harold, the Prisoner of Chillon, and 
part of Manfred. In 1817 he finished Manfred at Venice, 
and wrote the fourth Canto of Childe Harold. From 1817 
to 1823 he lived in Italy—at Venice, Ravenna and Pisa. To 
this period belong Don Juan, Cain, and A Vision of Judgment. 
In 1823 he went to the help of the Greeks who were trying 
to throw off the yoke of Turkey. He served their cause 
splendidly, but he died of fever in the camp at Missolonghi, 
April 19, 1824, at the age of 36. 

Of Byron’s character a word must be said ; for some know- 
ledge of it is necessary to the appreciation of Childe Harold. 
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There is much in that poem of despondency, of railing 
against the hollowness of flatterers and the unfaithfulness 
of friends and lovers, of professions that the writer cares 
nothing for the verdict of the world, of signs that he is 
really very sensitive to what the world thinks and says. 
We cannot but feel that his thoughts are far too full of 
himself, and that it is this egotism which leads him to 
expect too much from others and to cherish bitterness when 
he is disappointed. He was indeed far from being an 
admirable character. He had been “untaught in youth 
his heart to tame” (Canto III. 7) and he “fed on bitter 
fruits” of his own planting. But we must remember the 
passionate temperament that he inherited from a self- 
indulgent line of ancestors; the lack of any wise early 
training ; the deformity of his feet which debarred him 
from manly exercises and inspired him with resentment 
against the more fortunate; the personal beauty and at- 
tractiveness that surrounded him with flatterers; and, 
lastly, the atonement for many faults and follies that he 
was beginning to make by a life of devotion to an unselfish 
cause when he was cut off in the prime of his years. 

In the title, and in parts of the poem itself, Byron 
attributes his experiences and thoughts to an imaginary 
character, Childe Harold. ‘Childe’ is an archaic word for 
‘Knight.’ When the first two Cantos appeared the ques- 
tion was hotly discussed whether by Harold Byron had 
meant himself. He denied his identity with Harold, ana 
was justified in so doing. He had not been seeking in 
the person of Harold to draw his own portrait faithfully. 
Rather, he had sketched an imaginary personage who should 
be the central figure of a series of pictures drawn from his 
own life and travels. On the other hand, Childe Harold 
has no existence apart from his author, as Hamlet, Lear, 
Othello, and countless other characters in Shakespeare seem, 
when once created, to acquire an independent existence of 
their own. In other words, no dramatic faculty has gone 
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to the creation of Childe Harold. He is a lay figure, and 
in the third and fourth Cantos Byron hardly seems to 
take the trouble to distinguish Harold any ionger from 
himself. 

In style, Childe Harold partakes of the nature of several 
kinds of poetry. As a continuous narrative, it has about 
it something of the epic, which is a continuous tale of 
heroic deeds. But it has hardly enough action for the true 
epic. Again, as a series of separate pictures or episodes, it 
suggests the idyll or ‘little picture,’ a favourite form of 
composition with poets who feel a great epic to be some- 
thing on a scale beyond their reach. Lastly, it has lyrical 
elements, not only in the songs interspersed, but in out- 
bursts in the poem itself, such as the address to Ocean. 

Though the first two Cantos were received with great 
enthusiasm at the time of their publication, it is on the 
maturer work of the third and fourth Cantos, written some 
years later, that the fame of Byron’s Childe Harold now 
chiefly rests. There is perhaps no English writer about 
whose claim to high poetic rank so much difference of 
opinion exists among competent judges; but it is safe to 
prophesy that many stanzas of Childe Harold wil! live as 
long as the English language. 

Among its special excellences we may note (1) that, 
beyond all other English poems, it gives expression to the 
‘romantic’ character of strikingly beautiful scenery, and to 
that enhanced charm that scenery receives from association 
both with the remembered names of the past and with the 
thought of forgotten generations; (2) the art with which 
the scenes and episodes are linked together; (38) the high 
level at which the interest is maintained through so long 
a composition ; (4) the real pathos with which the “sense 
of tears in mortal things”! is brought home to us; (5) the 
strength and range of the similes; (6) the splendour of the 
verses that, without any attempt at elaborate word-paint- 


1 Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. ~VIRGIL. 
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ing, carry us into the very presence of the great and 
terrible things of Nature, a mountain torrent or thunder- 
storm ; (7) the number of great ‘single lines’ that, once 
read, impress themselves on the memory—lines like 

“And life's enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim,” 


or, 

‘* How that red rain hath made the harvest grow !” 
or, 

“ By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone,” 
or, 


“*Laocoon’s torture dignifying pain.” 
There are deeper and subtler things elsewhere in English 
poetry ; and we may search Childe Harold in vain for the 
aunearthlier charm of romance that seems to cling about 
Keats’ vision of “ magic casements opening on the foam Of 
perilous seas in faery lands forlorn,” or for such an intimate 
sympathy with the still small voices of Nature as we find 
in Wordsworth’s : 
“The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 


But the merits mentioned above—and the list might be 
largely extended—are surely enough for one work. It 
seems to have been a favourite with the greatest of English 
painters, for we are told that Turner “ painted the labour 
of men, their sorrow, and their death ... nearly in the 
same tones of mind which prompted Byron’s poem of Childe 
Harold, and the loveliest result of his art, in the central 
period of it, was an effort to express on a single canvas the 
eaning of that poem.” 1 


1 Ruskin, Modern Painters, Pt. ix. 11. 26 (vol. v.). 
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METRE. 


“CHILDE HaroLp”is written in the Spenserian stanza, so-called 
because it is the metre employed by Spenser in the Faery 
Queen. This is a stanza of nine lines, of which the first 
rhymes with the third: the second, fourth, fifth and seventh 
rhyme together, and the sixth, eighth, and ninth rhyme 
together. 

Each line, except the ninth, consists of five iambic feet 
(a short or unaccented syllable followed by a long or 
accented syllable). The ninth line is an Alexandrine— 
a.e., it contains six feet. 

Most of the English poets who have used this metre have 
been to some extent influenced in style by Spenser, its great 
master. (A well-known poem in this metre, written two 
years later than Childe Harold is Keats’ Eve of St. Agnes.) 
Byron was more under the influence of two poems that were 
much read when he was a boy, Thomson’s Caséle of Indolence 
and Beattie’s Minstrel. 

The metre is well adapted to narrative and description. 
The break at the end of the stanza gives it a restfulness 
which is absent from a continuous metre like blank verse. 
But within the stanza there is plenty of room for expansion: 
we are not pulled up short in every alternate line as in the 
couplet of Dryden or Pope. Byron uses the metre, not with 
the dainty art of Keats, but with freedom and vigour, as if 
he wrote with an easy sense of mastery. His use of alliter- 
ation should be noticed ; and it should be remembered that 
by alliteration is meant the recurrence of the same sound, 
whether in the initial or other letters of a word. The fine 
music of lines like 

‘* How that red rain hath made the harvest grow !” 
i: ‘Drops the light drip of the suspended oar,” 
is due to the fact that we catch the ‘r’ or ‘d’ sound with 
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which they open echoing faintly towards the close, and 
in the second of the two lines the alliteration of ‘p’ is quite 
as important as that of the initial ‘dr’ 


ANALYSIS OF THE POEM. 


CANTO THIRD. 


A sEconD departure from England (1). Byron continues his 
poem (3). The use of poetry to the poet (4-6). Harold, 
grown older, finds that the enchantment has gone from life 
(8). He renews his travels (9) and communes with Nature 
(12-15). He comes to WateERLOoo (17). Reflections on the 
battle-field (17-35). Reflections on Napoleon and his am- 
bition (36-45). The Rutne (46-55). Song: ‘The castled 
crag of Drachenfels.” CopLtentz and Marceau (56-57). 
EHRENBREITSTEIN (58). Farewell to the Rurne (59-61). 
Approach to Tue Atps (62). Morar (63). AvENTICUM 
(65-7). Laks or GENEVA (68). The love of Nature (69-75). 
Rousseau (76-81). The French Revolution (83-84). Night 
on the Lake (85-91). Thunderstorm (92-97). Morning after 
Storm (98). Crarens (99-104), Lausanne and Gibbon, 
Ferney and Voltaire (105-108). Tue Axprs (109). Iraty 
(110). Conclusion: Address to the Poet's Daughter 
(111-118). 


CANTO FOURTH. 


VeENIcE (1-18). Thoughts on the poet’s griefs (19-24). The 
beauty of Iraty (25-26). Evening on Tur Brenta (27-29). 
Arqua and Petrarch (30-34). Ferrara and Tasso (35-39). 
Dante and Ariosto (40-41). The decay of Italy (42-47). 
Fiorence (48). Venus de Medici (49-53). Santa Croce 
(54-60). Florentine Galleries (61). Lake THRASIMENE 
(62-65). Cxirrumnus (66-68). THe Fauis or TreRNI (69-72). 
Tue APENNINE (73). Soracre and Horace (74-77). Rome 
(78-82). Sulla (83-86). Pompey’s Statue (87). The Wolf 
of the Capitol (88). Thoughts on Ambition, Tyranny and 
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Freedom: Napoleon and France (89-98). The Tomb of 
Caecilia Metella (99-105). Ruins on the Palatine (106-109). 
The Forum: the Arch of Titus and Column of Trajan 
(110-114). The Grot of Egeria: Thoughts on Love and 
Life (115-127). The Coliseum : the poet, amid ruins, reflects 
on his ruined life (128-145). The Pantheon (146-147). The 
Church of St. Nicholas in Carcere (148-151). Hadrian’s 
Mole (152). St. Peter’s (153-159). The Vatican: Laocoon, 
Apollo Belvedere (160-163). Conclusion (164-end). Death 
of Princess Charlotte (167-172). Nem (173). The Ocean 
seen from THE ALBAN Mount (175-184). Farewell (185-186). 


NOTE. 


TuE text of Cantos III. and IV. in this edition is complete. 
If it is thought desirable to abridge the amount read by 
leaving out the more purely personal parts, which are also 
the most difficult, the following list of suggested omissions 
may be found useful. 

Canto III. Omit 1-16, 111-118. 

Canto IV. Omit 5-10, 19-24, 93-98, 119-127, 180-138. 
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CANTO THE THIRD. 


I 


Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child ! 
Apa! sole daughter of my house and heart ? 
When last I saw thy young blue eyes they smiled, 
And then we parted,—not as now we part, 
But with a hope.— 
Awaking with a start, 
The waters heave around me; 2nd on high 
The winds lift up their voices : I depart, 
Whither I know not ; but the hour’s gone by, 
When Albion’s lessening shores could grieve or glad mine eye. 


Il. 


Once more upon the waters ! yet once more ! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome to their roar ! 
Swift be their guidance, wheresoe’er it lead ! 
Though the strain’d mast should quiver as a reed, 
And the rent canvas fluttering strew the gale, 
Still must I on; for I am as a weed, 
Flung from the rock, on Ocean’s foam to sail 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail. 
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III. 


In my youth’s summer I did sing of One, 
The wandering outlaw of his own dark mind ; 
Again I seize the theme, then but begun, 
And bear it with me, as the rushing wind 
Bears the cloud onwards: in that Tale I find 
The furrows of long thought, and dried-up tears, 
Which, ebbing, leave a sterile track behind, 
O’er which all heavily the journeying years 
Plod the last sands of life,—where not a flower appears. 


IV. 


Since my young days of passion—joy, or pain, 
Perchance my heart and harp have lost a string, 
And both may jar: it may be, that in vain 
I would essay as I have sung to sing. 
Yet, though a dreary strain, to this I cling ; 
So that it wean me from the weary dream 
Of selfish grief or gladness—so it fling 
Forgetfulness around me—it shall seem 

To me, though to none else, a not ungrateful theme. 


Vv. 


He, who grown aged in this world of woe, 
In deeds, not years, piercing the depths of life, 
So that no wonder waits him ; nor below 
Can love or sorrow, fame, ambition, strife, 
Cut to his heart again with the keen knife 
Of silent, sharp endurance : he can tell 
Why thought seeks refuge in lone caves, yet rife 
With airy images, and shapes which dwell 
Still unimpair’d. though old, in the soul’s haunted cell. 
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VI. 


’Tis to create, and in creating live 
A being more intense that we endow 
With form our fancy, gaining as we give 
The life we image, even as I do now. 
What am I? Nothing: but not so art thou, 
Soul of my thought ! with whom I traverse earth, 
Invisible but gazing, as I glow 
Mix’d with thy spirit, blended with thy birth, 
And feeling still with thee in my crush’d feelings’ dearth. 


Vil. 


Yet must I think less wildly :—I have thought 

Too long and darkly, till my brain became, 

In its own eddy boiling and o’erwrought, 

A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame : 

And thus, untaught in youth my heart to tame, 

My springs of life were poison’d. ’Tis too late! 

Yet am I changed ; though still enough the same 

In strength to bear what time cannot abate, 
And feed on bitter fruits without accusing Fate. 


Vill. 


Something too much of this :—but now ’tis past, 
And the spell closes with its silent seal. 
Long absent Haroxp re-appears at last ; 
He of the breast which fain no more would feel, 
Wrung with the wounds which kill not, but ne’er heal ; 
Yet time, who changes all, had alter’d him 
In soul and aspect as in age: years steal 
Fire from the mind as vigour from the limb ; 
And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim. 
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Ix. 


His had been quaff’d too quickly, and he found 

The dregs were wormwood ; but he fill’d again, 

And from a purer fount, on holier ground, 

And deem’d its spring perpetual; but in vain ! 

Still round him clung invisibly a chain 

Which gall’d for ever, fettering though unseen, 

And heavy though it clank’d not ; worn with pain, 

Which pined although it spoke not, and grew keen, 
Entering with every step he took through many a scene. 


x. 


Secure in guarded coldness, he had mix’d 
Again in fancied safety with his kind, 
And deem’d his spirit now so firmly fix’d 
And sheath’d with an invulnerable mind, 
That, if no joy, no sorrow lurk’d behind ; 
And he, as one, might ’midst the many stand 
Unheeded, searching through the crowd to find 
Fit speculation ; such as in strange land 
He found in wonder-works of God and Nature’s hand. 


XI. 


But who can view the ripen’d rose, nor seek 
To wear it? who can curiously behold 
The smoothness and the sheen of beanty’s cheek, 
Nor feel the heart can never all grow old ? 
Who can contemplate Fame through clouds unfold 
The star which rises o’er her steep, nor climb ? 
Harold, once more within the vortex, roll’d 
On with the giddy circle, chasing Time, 

Yet with a nobler aim than in his youth’s fond prime. 
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XII. 


But soon he knew himself the most unfit 
Of men to herd with Man ; with whom he held 
Little in common ; untaught to submit 
His thoughts to others, though his soul was quell’d 
In youth by his own thoughts ; still uncompell’d, 
He would not yield dominion of his mind 
To spirits against whom his own rebell’d ; 
Proud though in desolation ; which could find 

A life within itself, to breathe without mankind. 


XIII. 


Where rose the mountains, there to him were friends ; 
Where roll’d the ocean, thereon was his home; 
Where a blue sky, and glowing clime, extends, 
He had the passion and the power to roam; 
The desert, forest, cavern, breaker’s foam, 
Were unto him companionship ; they spake 
A mutual language, clearer than the tome 
Of his land’s tongue, which he would oft forsake 
For Nature’s pages glass’d by sunbeams on the lake. 


XIV. 


Like the Chaldean, he could watch the stars, 
Till he had peopled them with beings bright 
As their own beams ; and earth, and earth-born jars, 
And human frailties, were forgotten quite : 
Could he have kept his spirit to that flight 
He had been happy ; but this clay will sink 
Its spark immortal, envying it the light 
To which it mounts, as if to break the link 
That keeps us from yon heaven which woos us to its brink. 
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XY. 


But in Man’s dwellings he became a thing 
Restless and worn, and stern and wearisome, 
Droop’d as a wild-born falcon with clipt wing, 
To whom the boundless air alone were home : 
Then came his fit again, which to o’ercome, 
As eagerly the barr’d-up bird will beat 
His breast and beak against his wiry dome 
Till the blood tinge his plumage, so the heat 

Of his impeded soul would through his bosom eat. 


XVI. 


Self-exiled Harold wanders forth again, 
With nought of hope left, but with less of gloom ; 
The very knowledge that he lived in vain, 
That all was over on this side the tomb, 
Had made Despair a smilingness assume, 
Which, though ’twere wild,—as on the plunder’d wreck 
When mariners would madly meet their doom 
With draughts intemperate on the sinking deck,— 
Did yet inspire a cheer, which he forbore to check. 


XVII. 

Stop !—for thy tread is on an Empire’s dust ! 

An Earthquake’s spoil is sepulchred below ! 

Is the spot mark’d with no colossal bust ? 

Nor column trophied for triumphal show ? 

None ; but the moral’s truth tells simpler so, 

As the ground was before, thus let it be ;—- 

How that red rain hath made the harvest grow ! 

And is this all the world has gain’d by thee, 
Thou first and last of fields! king-making Victory ? 
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XVIII. 


And Harold stands upon this place of skulls, 
The grave of France, the deadly Waterloo ! 
How in an hour the power which gave annuls 
Its gifts, transferring fame as fleeting too! 
In “ pride of place” here last the eagle flew, 
Then tore with bloody talon the rent plain, 
Pierced by the shaft of banded nations through ; 
Ambition’s life and labours all were vain ; 
Ue wears the shatter’d links of the world’s broken chain. 


xX1X. 


Fit retribution ! Gaul may champ the bit 
And foam in fetters ;—but is Earth more free ? 
Did nations combat to make One submit ; 
Or league to teach all kings true sovereignty ? 
What! shall reviving Thraldom again be 
The patch’d-up idol of enlighten’d days ? 
Shall we, who struck the Lion down, shall we 
Pay the Wolf homage? proffering lowly gaze 
And servile knees to thrones? No ; prove before ye praise ! 


xX. 


Tf not, o’er one fallen despot boast no more ! 

In vain fair cheeks were furrow’d with hot tears 

For Europe’s flowers long rooted up before 

The trampler of her vineyards ; in vain years 

Of death, depopulation, bondage, fears, 

Have all been borne, and broken by the accord 

Of roused-up millions ; all that most endears 

Glory, is when the myrtle wreathes a sword 
Such as Harmodius drew on Athens’ tyrant lord. 
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XXi. 


There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium’s capital bad gather’d then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell ; 
But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising kneli! 


XXII. 


Did ye not hear it ?—No; ’twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street ; 
On with the dance! let joy be unconfined ; 
No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet— 
But hark !—that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 

Arm! Arm! it is—it is—the cannon’s opening roar ! 


XXIII. 


Within a window’d niche of that high hall 

Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain ; he did hear 

That sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death’s prophetic ear ; 

And when they smiled because he deem’d it near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well 

Which stretch’d his father on a bloody bier, 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell ; 
He rush’d into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 
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XXIV. 


Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush’d at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated ; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 

Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise ! 


XXV. 


And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 
And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 
And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While throng’d the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering, with white lips—“ The foe! they come! they 
come !” 


XXXVI, 


And wild and high the “ Cameron’s gathering” rose ! 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes :— 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 
Savage and shrill! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 

And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each clansman’s ears ! 
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XXVII. 


And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with nature’s tear-drops as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 
Over the unreturning brave,—alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope shall moulder cold and low. 


XXVIII. 


Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 

The morn the marshalling in arms,—the day 

Battle’s magnificently stern array ! 

The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when rent 

The earth is cover’d thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover, heap’d and pent, 
Rider and horse,—friend, foe,—in one red burial blent! 


XXIX. 

Their praise is hymn’d by loftier harps than mine : 
Yet one I would select from that proud throng, 
Partly because they blend me with his line, 

And partly that I did his sire some wrong, 

And partly that bright names will hallow song ; 
And his was of the bravest, and when shower’d 
The death-bolts deadliest the thinn’d files along, 
Even where the thickest of war’s tempest lower’d, 

They reach’d no nobler breast than thine, young gallant 
Howard ! 
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XXX. 


There have been tears and breaking hearts for thee, 
And mine were nothing had I such to give ; 
But when I stood beneath the fresh green tree, 
Which living waves where thou didst cease to live, 
And saw around me the wide field revive 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 
Came forth her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 
I turn’d from all she brought to those she could not bring. 


XXXI. 


I turn’d to thee, to thousands, of whom eack 
And one as all a ghastly gap did make 
In his own kind and kindred, whom to teach 
Forgetfulness were mercy for their sake ; 
The Archangel’s trump, not Glory’s, must awake 
Those whom they thirst for ; though the sound or fame 
May for a moment soothe, it cannot slake 
The fever of vain longing, and the name 
So honour’d but assumes a stronger, bitterer claim. 


XXXII. 


They mourn, but smile at length ; and, smiling, mourn : 

The tree will wither long before it fall ; 

The hull drives on, though mast and sail be torn ; 

The roof-tree sinks, but moulders on the hall 

In massy hoariness ; the ruin’d wall 

Stands when its wind-worn battlements are gone ; 

The bars survive the captive they enthral ; 

The day drags through, though storms keep out the sun ; 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on : 
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XXXII. 


Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 
In every fragment multiplies ; and makes 
A thousand images of one that was, 
The same, and still the more, the more it breaks ; 
And thus the heart will do which not forsakes, 
Living in shatter’d guise ; and still, and cold, 
And bloodless, with its sleepless sorrow aches, 
Yet withers on till all without is old, 

Showing no visible sign, for such things are untold. 


XXXIV. 


There is a very life in our despair, 
Vitality of poison,—a quick root 
Which feeds these deadly branches ; for it were 
As nothing did we die ; but Life will suit 
Itself to Sorrow’s most detested fruit, 
Like to the apples on the Dead Sea’s shore, 
All ashes to the taste: Did man compute 
Existence by enjoyment, and count o’er 
Such hours ’gainst years of life,—say, would he name three- 
score ? 


1OOQe 
The Psalmist number’d out the years of man : 
They are enough ; and if thy tale be érwe, 
Thou, who didst grudge him even that fleeting span, 
More than enough, thou fatal Waterloo ! 
Millions of tongues record thee, and anew 
Their children’s lips shall echo them, and say— 
“Here, where the sword united nations drew, 
Our countrymen were warring on that day !” 
And this is much, and all which will not pass away. 
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XXXVI. 


There sunk the greatest, nor the worst of men, 
Whose spirit, antithetically mixt, 
One moment of the mightiest, and again 
On little objects with like firmness fixt ; 
Extreme in all things! hadst thou been betwixt, 
Thy throne had still been thine, or never been ; 
For daring made thy rise as fall: thou seek’st 
Even now to re-assume the imperial mien, 
And shake again the world, the Thunderer of the scene ! 


XXXVII. 


Conqueror and captive of the earth art thou ! 
She trembles at thee still, and thy wild name 
Was ne’er more bruited in men’s minds than now 
That thou art nothing, save the jest of Fame, 
Who woo’d thee once, thy vassal, and became 
The flatterer of thy fierceness, till thou wert 
A god unto thyself ; nor less the same 
To the astounded kingdoms all inert, 
Who deem’d thee for a time whate’er thou didst assert. 


XXXVIII. 


Oh, more or less than man—in high or low, 

Battling with nations, flying from the field ; 

Now making monarchs’ necks thy footstool, now 

More than thy meanest soldier taught to yield ; 

An empire thou couldst crush, command, rebuild, 

But govern not thy pettiest passion, nor, 

However deeply in men’s spirits skill’d, 

Look through thine own, nor curb the lust of war, 
Nor learn that tempted Fate will leave the loftiest star. 
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XXXIX. 


Yet well thy soul hath brook’d the turning tide 

With that untaught innate philosophy, 

Which, be it wisdom, coldness, or deep pride, 

Is gall and wormwood to an enemy. 

When the whole host of hatred stood hard by, 

To watch and mock thee shrinking, thou hast smiled 

With a sedate and all-enduring eye ;— 

When Fortune fied her spoil’d and favourite child, 
He stood unbow’d beneath the ills upon him piled. 


XL. 


Sager than in thy fortunes; for in them 
Ambition steel’d thee on too far to show 
That just habitual scorn, which could contemn 
Men and their thoughts ; ’twas wise to feel, not so 
To wear it ever on thy lip and brow, 
And spurn the instruments thou wert to use 
Till they were turn’d unto thine overthrow : 
Tis but a worthless world to win or lose ; 
So hath it proved to thee, and all such lot who choose. 


XLI. 


If, like a tower upon a headlong rock, 
Thou hadst been made to stand or fall alone, 
Such scorn of man had help’d to brave the shock ; 
But men’s thoughts were the steps which paved thy throne, 
Their admiration thy best weapon shone ; 
The part of Philip’s son was thine, not then 
(Unless aside thy purple had been thrown) 
Like stern Diogenes to mock at men ; 
For sceptred cynics earth were far too wide a den. 
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XLII. 


But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 
And there hath been thy bane ; there is a fire 
And motion of the soul which will not dweii 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire ; 
And, but once kindled, quenchless evermore, 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of aught but rest ; a fever at the core, 

Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever bore. 


XLIII. 


‘This makes the madmen who have made men mad 

By their contagion ; Conquerors and Kings, 

Founders of sects and systems, to whom add 

Sophists, Bards, Statesmen, all unquiet things 

Which stir too strongly the soul’s secret springs, 

And are themselves the fools to those they fool ; 

Envied, yet how unenviable ! what stings 

Are theirs! One breast laid open were a school 
Which would unteach mankind the lust to shine or rule: 


XLIV. 


Their breath is agitation, and their life 
A storm whereon they ride, to sink at last, 
And yet so nursed and bigoted to strife, 
That should their days, surviving perils past, 
Melt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 
With sorrow and supineness, and so die ; 
Even as a flame unfed, which runs to waste 
With its own flickering, or a sword laid by, 
Which eats into itself, and rusts ingloriously. 


fat 
Or 
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XLV. 


He who ascends to mountain-tops, shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow ; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 
Though high above the sun of glory glow, 
And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 
And thus reward the toils which to those summits led. 


XLVI. 


Away with these! true Wisdom’s world will be 
Within its own creation, or im thine, 
Maternal Nature ! for who teems like thee, 
Thus on the banks of thy majestic Rhine ? 
There Harold gazes on a work divine, 
A blending of all beauties ; streams and dells, 
Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, mountain, vine, 
And chiefless castles breathing stern farewells 
From gray but leafy walls, where Ruin greenly dwells. 


XLVII. 


And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind, 

Worn, but unstooping to the baser crowd, 

All tenantless, save to the crannying wind, 

Or holding dark communion with the cloud. 

There was a day when they were young and proud ; 

Banners on high, and battles pass’d below ; 

But they who fought are in a bloody shroud, 

And those which waved are shredless dust ere now. 
And the bleak battlements shall bear no future blow. 
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XLVIII. 


Beneath these battlements, within those walls, 
Power dwelt amidst her passions ; in proud state 
Each robber chief upheld his armed halls, 
Doing his evil will, nor less elate 
Than mightier heroes of a longer date. 
What want these outlaws conquerors should have 
But history’s purchased page to call them great ? 
A wider space, an ornamented grave? 
[heir hopes were not less warm, their souls were full as brave. 


XLIx,. 


In their baronial feuds and single fields, 

What deeds of prowess unrecorded died ! 

And Love, which lent a blazon to their shields, 

With emblems well devised by amorous pride, 

Through all the mail of iron hearts would glide ; 

But still their flame was fierceness, and drew on 

Keen contest and destruction near allied, 

And many a tower for some fair mischief won, 
Saw the discolour’d Rhine beneath its ruin run. 


L. 


But Thou, exulting and abounding river ! 

Making thy waves a blessing as they flow 

Through banks whose beauty would endure for ever 
Could man but leave thy bright creation so, 

Nor its fair promise from the surface mow 

With the sharp scythe of conflict,—then to see 

Thy valley of sweet waters, were to know 

Earth paved like Heaven ; and to seem such to me, 


Even now what wants thy stream ?—that it should Lethe be. 
B 
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LI. 


A thousand battles have assail’d thy banks, 

But these and half their fame have pass’d away, 

And Slaughter heap’d on high his weltering ranks ; 

Their very graves are gone, and what are they ? 

Thy tide wash’d down the blood of yesterday, 

And all was stainless, and on thy clear stream 

Glass’d, with its dancing light, the sunny ray ; 

But o’er the blacken’d memory’s blighting dream 
Thy waves would vainly roll, all sweeping as they seem. 


LII. 


Thus Harold inly said, and pass’d along, 
Yet not insensible to all which here 
Awoke the jocund birds to early song 
In glens which might have made even exile dear: 
Though on his brow were graven lines austere, 
And tranquil sternness, which had ta’en the place 
Of feelings fierier far but less severe, 
Joy was not always absent from his face, 
But o’er it in such scenes would steal with transient trace. 


LI. 


Nor was all love shut from him, though his days 

Of passion had consumed themselves to dust. 

It is in vain that we would coldly gaze 

On such as smile upon us; the heart must 

Leap kindly back to kindness, though disgust 

Hath wean’d it from all worldlings: thus he felt, 

For there was soft remembrance, and sweet trust 

In one fond breast, to which his own would melt, 
And in its tenderer hour on that his bosom dwelt. 
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LIV. 


And he had learn’d to love,—I know not why, 
For this in such as him seems strange of mood,--- 
The helpless looks of blooming infancy, 
Even in its earliest nurture ; what subdued, 
To change like this, a mind so far imbued 
With scorn of man, it little boots to know ; 
But thus it was ; and though in solitude 
Small power the nipp’d affections have to grow, 
In him this glow’d when all beside had ceased to glow. 


LV. 


And there was one soft breast, as hath been said, 
Which unto his was bound by stronger ties 
Than the church links withal ; and, though unwed. 
That love was pure, and, far above disguise, 
Had stood the test of mortal enmities 
Still undivided, and cemented more 
By peril, dreaded most in female eyes ; 
But this was firm, and from a foreign shore 
Well to that heart might his these absent greetings pour! 
| 


i 


The castled crag of Drachenfels 

Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine. 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine, 
And hills all rich with blossom’d trees, 
And fields which promise corn and wine, 
And scatter’d cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls along them shine, 
Have strew’d a scene, which I should see 
With double joy wert thou with me. 
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And peasant girls, with deep blue eyes, 

And hands which offer early flowers, 

Walk smiling o’er this paradise ; 

Above, the frequent feudal towers 

Through green leaves lift their walls of gray ; 
And many a rock which steeply lowers, 

And noble arch in proud decay, 

Look o’er this vale of vintage-bowers ; 

But one thing want these banks of Rhine,— 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine! 


3. 


T send the lilies given to me; 

Though long before thy hand they touch, 
I know that they must wither’d be, 

But yet reject them not as such ; 

For I have cherish’d them as dear, 
Because they yet may meet thine eye, 
And guide thy soul to mine even here, 
When thou behold’st them drooping nigh, 
And know’st them gather’d by the Rhine, 
And offer’d from my heart to thine ! 


4, 


The river nobly foams and flows, 

The charm of this enchanted ground, 

And all its thousand turns disclose 

Some fresher beauty varying round : 

The haughtiest breast its wish might bound 
Through life to dwell delighted here ; 

Nor could on earth a spot be found 

To nature and to me so dear, 

Could thy dear eyes in following mine 

Still sweeten more these banks of Rhine! 
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LVI. 


By Coblentz, on a rise of gentle ground, 
There is a small and simple pyramid, 
Crowning the summit of the verdant mound : 
Beneath its base are heroes’ ashes hid, 
Our enemy’s—but let not that forbid 
Honour to Marceau ! o’er whose early tomb 
Tears, big tears, gush’d from the rough soldier’s iid, 
Lamenting and yet envying such a doom, 
Falling for France, whose rights he battled to resume, 


LVII. 


Brief, brave, and glorious was his young career,— 
His mourners were two hosts, his friends and foes ; 
And fitly may the stranger lingering here 
Pray for his gallant spirit’s bright repose ; 
For he was Freedom’s champion, one of those, 
The few in number, who had not o’erstept 
The charter to chastise which she bestows 
On such as wield her weapons ; he had kept 
The whiteness of his soul, and thus men o’er him wept. 


LVIII. 


Here Ehrenbreitstein, with her shatter’d wall 

Black with the miner’s blast, upon her height 

Yet shows of what she was, when shell and ball 

Rebounding idly on her strength did light : 

A tower of victory ! from whence the flight 

Of baffled foes was watch’d along the plain : 

But Peace destroy’d what War could never blight, 

And laid those proud roofs bare to Summer’s rain— 
On which the iron shower for years had pour’d in vain. 
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LIX, 


Adieu to thee, fair Rhine! How long delighted 
The stranger fain would linger on his way ! 
Thine is a scene alike where souls united 
Or lonely Contemplation thus might stray ; 
And could the ceaseless vultures cease to prey 
On self-condemning bosoms, it were here, 
Where Nature, nor too sombre nor too gay, 
Wild but not rude, awful yet not aistere, 

Is to the mellow Earth as Autumn to the year. 


LX. 


Adieu to thee again ! a vain adieu ! 
There can be no farewell to scene like thine 3 
The mind is colour’d by thy every hue ; 
And if reluctantly the eyes resign 
Their cherish’d gaze upon thee, lovely Rhine! 
Tis with the thankful heart of parting praise ; 
More mighty spots may rise, more glaring shine. 
But none unite in one attaching maze 
The brilliant, fair, and soft,—the glories of old days, 


LXI. 


The negligently grand, the fruitful bloom 
Of coming ripeness, the white city’s sheen, 
The rolling stream, the precipice’s gloom, 
The forest’s growth, and Gothic walls between, 
The wild rocks shaped as they had turrets been, 
In mockery of man’s art ; and these withal 
A race of faces happy as the scene, 
Whose fertile bounties here extend to all, 
Still springing o’er thy banks, though Empires near them 
fall. 
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LXII. 


Above me are the Alps, 


But these recede. 
The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls Ps 
9 
i 


Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 


And throned Eternity in icy halls P 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls << 
The avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow ! oO 
All that expands the spirit, yet appals, —) 

} oF fly J 

ELy 


Gather around these summits, as to show 


‘How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man below! = 
1a be 
LXIIl. : =< = 
But ere these matchless heights I dare to scan, ) 5 = 
i i ’ >) ro 


There is a spot should not be pass’d in vain,— 

Morat ! the proud, the patriot field! where man 

May gaze on ghastly trophies of the slain, 

Nor blush for those who conquer’d on that plain ; 

Here Burgundy bequeath’d his tombless host, Le 
; ts 


A bony heap, through ages to remain, 
Themselves their monument ;—the Stygian coast “~~ 


Unsepulchred they roam’d, and shriek’d each wandering 


ghost. 


LXIV. 


While Waterloo with Canne’s carnage vies, 
Morat and Marathon twin names shall stand 
They were true Glory’s stainless victories, 
Won by the unambitious heart and hand 
Of a proud, brotherly, and civic band, 
All unbought champions in no princely cause 
Of vice-entail’d Corruption ; they no land 
Doom’d to bewail the blasphemy of laws 
Making kings’ rights divine, by some Draconic clause 
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LXV. 


By a lone wall a lonelier column rears 
A gray and grief-worn aspect of old days ; 
’Tis the last remnant of the wreck of years, 
And looks as with the wild-bewilder’d gaze 
Of one to stone converted by amaze, 
Yet still with consciousness ; and there it stands 
Making a marvel that it not decays, 
When the coeval pride of human hands, 
Levell’d Adventicum, hath strew’d her subject lands. 


LXVI. 


And there—oh ! sweet and sacred be the name !— 
Julia—the daughter, the devoted—gave 
Her youth to Heaven ; her heart, beneath a claim 
Nearest to Heaven’s, broke o’er a father’s grave. 
Justice is sworn ’gainst tears, and hers would crave 
The life she lived in ; but the judge was just, 
And then she died on him she could not save. 
Their tomb was simple, and without a bust, 

And held within their urn one mind, one heart, one dust. 


LXVII. 


But these are deeds which should not pass away, 

And names that must not wither, though the earth 

Forgets her empires with a just decay, 

The enslavers and the enslaved, their death and birth; 

The high, the mountain-majesty of worth 

Should be, and shall, survivor of its woe, 

And from its immortality look forth 

In the sun’s face, like yonder Alpine snow, 
Imperishably pure beyond all things below. 
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LXVIII. 


Lake Leman woos me with its crystal face, 
The mirror where the stars and mountains view 
The stillness of their aspect in each trace 
Its clear depth yields of their far height and hue: 
There is too much of man here, to look through 
With a fit mind the might which I behold ; 
But soon in me shall Loneliness renew 
Thoughts hid, but not less cherish’d than of old, 
Ere mingling with the herd had penn’d me in their fold. 


LXIx. 


To fiy from, need not be to hate, mankind: 
All are not fit with them to stir and toil, 
Nor is it discontent to keep the mind 
Deep in its fountain, lest it overboil 
In the hot throng, where we become the spoil 
Of our infection, till too late and long 
We may deplore and struggle with the coil, 
In wretched interchange of wrong for wrong 
Midst a contentious world, striving where none are strong. 


LXX. 


There, in a moment we may plunge our years 
In fatal penitence, and in the blight 
Of our own soul turn all our blood to tears, 
And colour things to come with hues of Night ; 
The race of life becomes a hopeless flight 
To those that walk in darkness: on the sea 
The boldest steer but where their ports invite ; 
But there are wanderers o’er Eternity 
Whose bark drives on and on, and anchor’d ne’er chall be. 
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LXXI. 


Is it not better, then, to be alone, 
And love Earth only for its earthly sake ? 
By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone, 
Or the pure bosom of its nursing lake, 
Which feeds it as a mother who doth make 
A fair but froward infant her own care, 
Kissing its cries away as these awake ;— 
Js it not better thus our lives to wear, 
Than join the crushing crowd, doom’d to inflict c: bear? 


LXXII. 


I live not in myself, but I become 

Portion of that around me; and to me 

High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 

Of human cities torture : I can see 

Nothing to loathe in nature, save to be 

A link reluctant in a fleshly chain, 

Cijass’d among creatures, when the soul can flee, 

And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain 
Of ocean, or the stars, mingle, and not in vain. 


LXXIII. 


And thus I am absorb’d, and this is life: 
I look upon the peopled desert past, 
As on a place of agony and strife, 
Where, for some sin, to sorrow I was cast, 
To act and suffer, but remount at last 
With a fresh pinion ; which I feel to spring, 
Though young, yet waxing vigorous as the blasu 
Which it would cope with, on delighted wing, 
Spurning the clay-cold bonds which round our being cling. 
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LXXIV, 


And when, at length, the mind shall be all free 
From what it hates in this degraded form, 
Reft of its carnal life, save what shall be 
Existent happier in the fly and worm,— 
When elements to elements conform, 
And dust is as it should be, shall I not 
Feel all I see, less dazzling, but more warm ? 
The bodiless thought ? the Spirit of each spot ? 
Of which, even now, I share at times the immortal lot ? 


LXXVv. 


Are not the mountains, waves, and skies, a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them ? 
Is not the love of these deep in my heart 
With a pure passion? should I not contemn 
All objects, if compared with these ? anc stem 
A tide of suffering, rather than forego 
Such feelings for the hard and worldly phlegm 
Of those whose eyes are only turn’d below, 
Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts which dare not glow? 


LXXVI. 


But this is not my theme ; and I return 
To that which is immediate, and require 
Those who find contemplation in the urn, 
To look on One, whose dust was once all fire, 
A native of the land where I respire 
The clear air for a while—a passing guest, 
Where he became a being,—whose desire 
Was to be glorious ; ’twas a foolish quest, 
The which to gain and keep, he sacrificed ali rest. 
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LXXVII. 


Here the self-torturing sophist, wild Rousseau, 
The apostle of affliction, he who threw 
Enchantment over passion, and from woe 
Wrung overwhelming eloquence, first drew 
The breath which made him wretched ; yet he knew 
How to make madness beautiful, and cast 
O’er erring deeds and thoughts a heavenly hue 
Of words, like sunbeams, dazzling as they past 
The eyes, which o’er them shed tears feelingly and fast. 


LXXVIII. 


His love was passion’s essence :—as a tree 
On fire by lightning, with ethereal flame 
Kindled he was, and blasted ; for to be 
Thus, and enamour’d, were in him the same. 
But his was not the love of living dame, 
Nor of the dead who rise upon our dreams, 
But of ideal beauty, which became 
Tn him existence, and o’erflowing teems 
Along his burning page, distemper’d though it seems. 


LXXIX. 


This breathed itself to life in Julie, this 
Invested her with all that’s wild and sweet ; 
This hallow’d, too, the memorable kiss 
Which every morn his fever’d lip would greet, 
From hers, who but with friendship his would meet ; 
But to that gentle touch through brain and breast 
Flash’d the thrill’d spirit’s love-devouring heat ; 
In that absorbing sigh perchance more blest 
Than vulgar minds may be with all they seek possest. 
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LXxxX. 


His life was one long war with self-sought foes, 
Or friends by him self-banish’d ; for his mind 
Had grown Suspicion’s sanctuary, and chose, 
¥or its own cruel sacrifice, the kind, 
’Gainst whom he raged with fury strange and blind. 
But he was phrensied,—wherefore, who may know ? 
Since cause might be which skill could never find ; 
But he was phrensied by disease or woe, 

To that worst pitch of all, which wears a reasoning show. 


LXXXI. 


For then he was inspired, and from him came, 
As from the Pythian’s mystic cave of yore, 
Those oracles which set the world in flame, 
Nor ceased to burn till kingdoms were no more. 
Did he not this for France? which lay before 
Bow’d to the inborn tyranny of years? 
Broken and trembling to the yoke she bore, 
Till by the voice of him and his compeers 
Roused up to too much wrath, which follows o’er-grown 
fears? 


LXXXII. 


They made themselves a fearful monument ! 

The wreck of old opinions—things which grew 

Breathed from the birth of time: the veil they rent, 

And what behind it lay, all earth shall view. 

But good with ill they also overthrew, 

Leaving but ruins, wherewith to rebuild 

Upon the same foundation, and renew 

Dungeons and thrones, which the same hour refill’d, 
As heretofore, because ambition was self-will’d. 
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LXXXIII. 


But this will not endure, nor be endured ! 
Mankind have felt their strength, and made it felt, 
They might have used it better, but, allured 
By their new vigour, sternly have they dealt 
On one another ; pity ceased to melt 
With her once natural charities. But they, 
Who in oppression’s darkness caved had dwelt, 
They were not eagles, nourish’d with the day ; 
What marvel then, at times, if they mistook their prey ? 


LXXXIV. 


What deep wounds ever closed without a scar? 
The heart’s bleed longest, and but heal to wear 
That which disfigures it ; and they who war 
With their own hopes, and have been vanquish’d, bear 
Silence, but not submission : in his lair 
Fix’d Passion holds his breath, until the hour 
Which shall atone for years ; none need despair z 
It came, it cometh, and will come,—the power 
To punish or forgive—in one we shall be slower. 


LXXXV. 


Clear, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake, 
With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Torn ocean’s roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a Sister’s voice reproved, 
That I with stern delights should e’er have been so moved. 
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LXXXVI. 


It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
Mellow’d and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 
Save darken’d Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep ; and drawing near, 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore. 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood ; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more ; 


LXXXVII. 


He is an evening reveller, who makes 

His life an infancy, and sings his fill ; 

At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 

Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 

There seems a floating whisper on the hill, 

But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 

All silently their tears of love instil, 

Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into nature’s breast the spirit of her hues. 


LXXXVIII. 


Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven ! 
If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires,—’tis to be forgiven, 
That in our aspirations to be great, 
Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 
And claim a kindred with you; for ye are 
A beauty and a mysteiy, and create 
Tn us such love and reverence from afar, 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a 
star. 
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LXXXIX, 


All heaven and earth are still—though not in sleep, 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most ; 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep :— 
All heaven and earth are still: From the high host 
Of stars, to the lull’d lake and mountain-coast, 
All is concenter’d in a life intense, 
Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost, 
But hath a part of being, and a sense 

Of that which is of all Creator and defence. 


xc, 


Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 

In solitude, where we are least alone ; 

A truth, which through our being then doth melt, 

And purifies from self: it is a tone, 

The soul and source of music, which makes known 

Eternal harmony, and sheds a charm 

Like to the fabled Cytherea’s zone, 

Binding all things with beauty ;—’twould disarm 
The spectre Death, had he substantial power to harm. 


xclL. 


Not vainly did the early Persian make 

His altar the high places, and the peak 

Of earth-o’ergazing mountains, and thus take 

A fit and unwall’d temple, there to seek 

The Spirit, in whose honour shrines are weak, 

Uprear’d of human hands. Come, and compare 

Columns and idol-dwellings, Goth or Greek, 

With Nature’s realms of worship, earth and air. 
Nor fix on fond abodes to circumscribe thy pray’r | 
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XCIL. 


The sky is changed !—and such a change ! Oh night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! 


xciil. 


And this is in the night :—Most glorious night ! 

Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 

A sharer in thy fierce and far delight,— 

A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 

And now again ’tis black,—and now, the glee 

Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth, 
As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s birth. 


XCIV. 


Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves his way between 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
In hate, whose mining depths so intervene, 
That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted ; 
Though in their souls, which thus each other thwarted, 
Love was the very root of the fond rage 
Which blighted their life’s bloom, and then departed : 
Itself expired, but leaving them an age 

Of years al! winters,—war within themselves to wage. 
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XCV. 


Now, where the quick Rhone thus hath cleft his way, 
The mightiest of the storms hath ta’en his stand : 
For here, not one, but many, make their play, 
And fling their thunder-bolts from hand to hand, 
Flashing and cast around: of all the band, 
The brightest through these parted hills hath fork’d 
His lightnings,—as if he did understand, 
That in such gaps as desolation work’d, 

There the hot shaft should blast whatever therein lurk’d. 


Xcvi. 


Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, lightnings! ye! 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a soul 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me watchful ; the far roll 
Of your departing voices, is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless,—if I rest. 
But where of ye, O tempests ! is the goal ? 
Are ye like those within the human breast ? 

Or do ye find, at length, like eagles, some high nest ? 


XCV1I. 


Could I embody and unbosom now 
That which is most within me,—could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak, 
All that I would have sought, and all I seek, 
Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe—into one word, 
And that one word were Lightning, I would speak ; 
But as it is, I live and die unheard, 

With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword. 
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XCVIII. 


The morn is up again, the dewy morn, 
With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom, 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn, 
And living as if earth contain’d no tomb,— 
And glowing into day : we may resume 
The march of our existence: and thus I, 
Still on thy shores, fair Leman! may find room 
And food for meditation, nor pass by 

Much, that may give us pause, if ponder’d fittingly. 


XCIX,. 


Clarens ! sweet Clarens, birthplace of deep Love ! 
Thine air is the young breath of passionate thought ; 
Thy trees take root in Love ; the snows above 
The very Glaciers have his colours caught, 
And sun-set into rose-hues sees them wrought 
By rays which sleep there lovingly : the rocks, 
The permanent crags, tell here of Love, who sought 
In them a refuge from the worldly shocks, 
Which stir and sting the soul with hope that woos, then 
mocks, 


Cc. 


Clarens ! by heavenly feet thy paths are trod,— 

Undying Love’s, who here ascends a throue 

To which the steps are mountains ; where the god 

Is a pervading life and light,—so shown 

Not on those summits solely, nor alone 

In the still cave and forest ; o’er the flower 

His eye is sparkling, and his breath hath blown, 

His soft and summer breath, whose tender power 
Passes the strength of storms in their most desolate hour. 
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cl, 


All things are here of him ; from the black pines, 

Which are his shade on high, and the loud roar 

Of torrents, where he listeneth, to the vines 

Which slope his green path downward to the shore. 

Where the Dow’d waters meet him, and adore, 

Kissing his feet with murmurs ; and the wood, 

The covert of old trees, with trunks all hoar, 

But light leaves, young as joy, stands where it stood 
Offering to him, and his, a populous sclitude. 


CII. 


A populous solitude of bees and birds, 

And fairy-form’d and many-colour’d things, 

Who worship him with notes more sweet than words, 

And innocently open their glad wings, 

Fearless and full of life : the gush of springs, 

And fall of lofty fountains, and the bend 

Of stirring branches, and the bud which brings 

The swiftest thought of beauty, here extend, 
Mingling, and made by Love, unto one mighty end. 


CIil. 


He who hath loved not, here would learn that lore, 
And make his heart a spirit ; he who knows 
That tender mystery, will love the more ; 
For this is Love’s recess, where vain men’s woes, 
And the world’s waste, have driven him far from those, 
For ’tis his nature to advance or die ; 
He stands not still, but or decays, or grows 
Into a boundless blessing, which may vie 
With the immortal lights, in its eternity ! 
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CIV. 


’T was not for fiction chose Rousseau this spot, 

Peopling it with affections ; but he found 

It was the scene which Passion must allot 

To the mind’s purified beings ; ’twas the ground 

Where early Love his Psyche’s zone unbound, 

And hallow’d it with loveliness : ’tis lone, 

And wonderful, and deep, and hath a sound, 

And sense, and sight of sweetness ; here the Rhone 
Hath spread himself a couch, the Alps have rear’d a throne, 


cv. 


Lausanne ! and Ferney ! ye have been the abodes 
Of names which unto you bequeath’d a name ; 
Mortals, who sought and found, by dangerous roads, 
A path to perpetuity of fame : 
They were gigantic minds, and their steep aim 
Was, Titan-like, on daring doubts to pile 
Thoughts which should call down thunder, and the flame 
Of Heaven again assail’d, if Heaven the while 
On man and man’s research could deign do more than smile. 


CVI. 


The one was fire and fickleness, a child 

Most mutable in wishes, but in mind 

A wit as various,—gay, grave, sage, or wild,— 

Historian, bard, philosopher, combined ; 

He multiplied himself among mankind, 

The Proteus of their talents: But his own 

Breathed most in ridicule,—which, as the wind, 

Blew where it listed, laying all things prone,~ 
Now to o’erthrow a fool, and now to shake a throne. 
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CVII. 


The other, deep and slow, exhausting though‘, 
And hiving wisdom with each studious year, 
In meditation dwelt, with learning wrought, 
And shaped his weapon with an edge severe, 
Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer ; 
The lord of irony,—that master-spell, 
Which stung his foes to wrath, which grew from fear 
And doom’d him to the zealot’s ready Hell, 
Which answers to all doubts so eloquently well. 


CVIII. 


Yet, peace be with their ashes,—for by them, 
If merited, the penalty is paid ; 
It is not ours to judge,—far less condemn ; 
The hour must come when such things shall be made 
Known unto all, or hope and dread allay’d 
By slumber, on one pillow, in the dust, 
Which, thus much we are sure, must lie decay’d ; 
And when it shall revive, as is our trust, 
’Twill be to be forgiven, or suffer what is just. 


CIX. 


But let me quit man’s works, again to read 

His Maker’s, spread around me, and suspend 

This page, which from my reveries I feed, 

Until it seems prolonging without end. 

The clouds above me to the white Alps tend, 

And I must pierce them, and survey whate’er 

May be permitted, as my steps I bend 

To their most great and growing region, where 
The earth to ber embrace compels the powers of air. 
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CX. 


Italia! too, Italia ! looking on thee, 

Full flashes on the soul the light of ages, 

Since the fierce Carthaginian almost won thee, 

To the last halo of the chiefs and sages 

Who glorify thy consecrated pages ; 

Thou wert the throne and grave of empires ; still, 

The fount at which the panting mind assuages 

Her thirst of knowledge, quaffing there her fill, 
Flows from the eternal source of Rome’s imperial hill. 


CXI. 


Thus far have I proceeded in a theme 
Renew’d with no kind auspices :—to feel 
We are not what we have been, and to deem 
We are not what we should be, and to steel 
The heart against itself ; and to conceal, 
With a proud caution, love, or hate, or aught,—- 
Passion or feeling, purpose, grief, or zeal,— 
Which is the tyrant spirit of our thought, 

Is a stern task of soul :—No matter,—it is taught. 


CXII, 


And for these words, thus woven into song, 
It may be that they are a harmless wile,— 
The colouring of the scenes which fleet along, 
Which I would seize, in passing, to beguile 
My breast, or that of others, for a while. 
Fame is the thirst of youth, but I am not 
So young as to regard men’s frown or smile, 
As loss or guerdon of a glorious lot ; 

I stood and stand alone,—remember’d or forgot. 
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CXIIl. 


I have not loved the world, nor the world me; 

T have not flatter’d its rank breath, nor bow’d, 

To its idolatries a patient knee, 

Nor coin’d my cheek to smiles, nor cried aloud 

In worship of an echo, in the crowd 

They could not deem me one of such ; I stood 

Among them, but not of them ; in a shroud 

Of thoughts which were not their thoughts, and still could, 
Had I not filed my mind, which thus itself subdued. 


CXIV. 
I have not loved the world, nor the world me,— 
But let us part fair foes ; I do believe, 
Though I have found them not, that there may be 
Words which are things, hopes which will not deceive, 
And virtues which are merciful, nor weave 
Snares for the failing ; I would also deem 
Over others’ griefs that some sincerely grieve ; 
That two, or one, are almost what they seem, 
That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream. 


CXYV. 


My daughter! with thy name this song begun ; 
My daughter! with thy name thus much shall end, 
I see thee not, I hear thee not, but none 
Can be so wrapt in thee ; thou art the friend 
To whom the shadows of far years extend : 
Albeit my brow thou never shouldst behold, 
My voice shall with thy future visions blend, 
And reach into thy heart, when mine is cold, 
A token and a tone, even from thy father’s mould. 
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CXVI. 


To aid thy mind’s development, to watch 
Thy dawn of little joys, to sit and see 
Almost thy very growth, to view thee catch 
Knowledge of objects,—wonders yet to thee! 
To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee, 
And print on thy soft cheek a parent’s kiss,— 
This, it should seem, was not reserved for me ; 
Yet this was in my nature : as it is, 

I know not what is there yet something like to this. 


CXVII. 


Yet, though dull Hate as duty should be taught, 

I know that thou wilt love me; though my name 
Should be shut from thee, as a spell still fraught 

With desolation, and a broken claim : 

Though the grave closed between us,—’twere the same, 
I know that thou wilt love me ; though to drain 

My blood from out thy being were an aim, 

And an attainment,—all would be in vain,— 


4] 


Still thou wouldst love me, still that more than life retain. 


CXVIII, 


The child of love, though born in bitterness, 
And nurtured in convulsion. Of thy sire 
These were the elements, and thine no less. 
As yet such are around thee, but thy fire 
Shall be more temper’d, and thy hope far higher. 
Sweet be thy cradled slumbers! O’er the sea 
And from the mountains where I now respire, 
Fain would I waft such blessing upon thee, 
As, with a sigh, I deem thou might’st have been to me. 
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if 

I stoop in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs ; 
A palace and a prison on each hand : 
I saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand : 
A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O’er the far times, when many a subject land 
Look’d to the winged Lion’s marble piles, 

Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hundred isles! 


Il. 


She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean, 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance, with majestic motion, 
A ruler of the waters and their powers : 
And such she was ;—her daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 
Pour’d in her lap all gems in sparkling showers. 
In purple was she robed, and of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deem’d their dignity increased. 


III. 


In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more, 
And silent rows the songless gondolier ; 
Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 
And music meets not always now the ear: 
Those days are gone—but Beauty still is here. 
States fall, arts fade—but Nature doth not die, 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 
The pleasant place of all festivity, 
The revel of the earth, the Ts of Italy! 
42 
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IV. 


But unto us she hath a spell beyond 

Her name in story, and her long array 

Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms despond 

Above the dogeless city’s vanish’d sway ; 

Ours is a trophy which will not decay 

With the Rialto ; Shylock and the Moor, 

And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn away— 

The keystones of the arch ! though all were o’er, 
For us repeopled were the solitary shore. 


Vv. 


The beings of the mind are not of clay : 

Essentially immortal, they create 

And multiply in us a brighter ray 

And more beloved existence: that which Fate 

Prohibits to dull life, in this our state 

Of mortal bondage, by these spirits supplied, 

First exiles, then replaces what we hate ; 

Watering the heart whose early flowers have died, 
And with a fresher growth replenishing the void. 


VI. 


Such is the refuge of our youth and age, 

The first from Hope, the last from Vacancy ; 

And this wan feeling peoples many a page, 

And, may be, that which grows beneath mine eye: 

Yet there are things whose strong reality 

Outshines our fairy-land ; in shape and hues 

More beautiful than our fantastic sky, 

And the strange constellations which the Muse 
O’er her wild universe is skilful to diffuse : 
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VIL. 


1 saw or dream’d of suci:,—but let them go,— 
They came like truth, and disappear’d like dreams ; 
And whatsoe’er they were—are now but so: 
I could replace them if I would ; still teems 
My mind with many a form which aptly seems 
Such as I sought for, and at moments found ; 
Let these too go—for waking Reason deems 
Such overweening phantasies unsound, 

And other voices speak, and other sights surround. 


VIIl. 


T’ve taught me other tongues, and in strange eyes 
Have made me not a stranger ; to the mind 
Which is itself, no changes bring surprise ; 
Nor is it harsh to make, nor hard to find 
A country with—ay, or without mankind ; 
Yet was I born where men are proud to be,— 
Not without cause ; and should I leave behind 
The inviolate island of the sage and free, 

And seek me out a home by a remoter sea, 


TX. 


Perhaps I loved it well : and should I lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine, 
My spirit shall resume it—if we may 
Unbodied choose a sanctuary. I twine 
My hopes of being remember’d in my line 
With my land’s language: if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their scope incline,— 
If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 
Of hasty growth and blight, and dull Oblivion bar 


| | 
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x. 


My name from out the temple where the dead 

Are honour’d by the nations—let it be— 

And light the laurels on a loftier head ! 

And be the Spartan’s epitaph on me— 

“Sparta hath many a worthier son than he.” 

Meantime I seek no sympathies, nor need ; 

The thorns which I have reap’d are of the tree 

I planted : they have torn me, and I bleed : 

should have known what fruit would spring from such a 
seed. 


xi. 


The spouseless Adriatic mourns her lord ; 
And, annual marriage now no more renew’d, 
The Bucentaur lies rotting unrestored, 
Neglected garment of her widowhood ! 

St. Mark yet sees his lion where he stood 
Stand, but in mockery of his wither’d power, 
Over the proud Place where an Emperor sued, 
And monarchs gazed and envied in the hour 


When Venice was a queen with an unequall’d dower. 


XII. 


The Suabian sued, and now the Austrian reigns— 
An Emperor tramples where an Emperor knelt ; 
Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces, and chains 
Clank over sceptred cities ; nations melt 

From power’s high pinnacle, when they have feit 
The sunshine for a while, and downward go 

Like lauwine loosen’d from the mountain’s belt ; 
Oh for one hour of blind old Dandolo! 


Th’ octogenarian chief, Byzantium’s conquering foe. 
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XIII. 


Before St. Mark still glow his steeds of brass, 

Their gilded collars glittering in the sun ; 

But is not Doria’s menace come to pass ? 

Are they not bridled ?—Venice, lost and won, 

Her thirteen hundred years of freedom done, 

Sinks, like a seaweed, into whence she rose ! 

Better be whelm’d beneath the waves, and shun, 

Even in destruction’s depth, her foreign foes, 
From whom submission wrings an infamous repose. 


XIV. 


In youth she was all glory,—a new Tyre ; 
Her very by-word sprung from victory, 
The “ Planter of the Lion,” which through fire 
And blood she bore o’er subject earth and sea ; 
Though making many slaves, herself still free, 
And Europe’s bulwark ’gainst the Ottomite ; 
Witness Troy’s rival, Candia! Vouch it, ye 
Immortal waves that saw Lepanto’s fight ! 

For ye are names no time nor tyranny can blight. 


XV. 


Statues of glass—all shiver’d—the long file 
Of her dead Doges are declined to dust ; 
But where they dwelt, the vast and sumptuous pile 
Bespeaks the pageant of their splendid trust ; 
Their sceptre broken, and their sword in rust, 
Have yielded to the stranger ; empty halls, 
Thin streets, and foreign aspects, such as must 
Too oft remind her who and what inthrals, 

Have flung a desolate cloud o’er Venice’ lovely walls. 
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XVI. 


When Athens’ armies fell at Syracuse. 
And fetter’d thousands bore the yoke of war, 
Redemption rose up in the Attic Muse, 
Her voice their only ransom from afar : 
See ! as they chant the tragic hymn, the car 
Of the o’ermaster’d victor stops, the reins 
Fall from his hands, his idle scimitar 
Starts from its belt—he rends his captive’s chains, 
And bids him thank the bard for freedom and his strains. 


XVII. 


Thus, Venice, if no stronger claim were thine, 
Were all thy proud historic deeds forgot, 
Thy choral memory of the Bard divine, 
Thy love of Tasso, should have cut the knot 
Which ties thee to thy tyrants ; and thy lot 
Is shameful to the nations,—most of all, 
Albion ! to thee : the Ocean queen should not 
Abandon Ocean’s children; in the fall 

Of Venice think of thine, despite thy watery wall. 


XVIII. 


I loved her from my boyhood ; she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart, 
Rising like water-columns from the sea, 
Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart ; 
And Otway, Radcliffe, Schiller, Shakspeare’s art, 
Had stamp’d her image in me, and even so, 
Although I found her thus, we did not part ; 
Perchance even dearer in her day of woe, 

Than when she was a boast, a marvel, and a show. 
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XTX. 


I can repeople with the past—and of 
The present there is still for eye and thought, 
And meditation chasten’d down, enough ; 
And more, it may be, than I hoped or sought ; 
And of the happiest moments which were wrought 
Within the web of my existence, some 
From thee, fair Venice! have their colours caught : 
There are some feelings Time cannot benumb, 
Nor Torture shake, or mine would now be cold and dumb. 


xx. 


But from their nature will the tannen grow 
Loftiest on loftiest and least shelter’d rocks, 
Rooted in barrenness, where nought below 
Of soil supports them ’gainst the Alpine shocks 
Of eddying storms ; yet springs the trunk, and mocks 
The howling tempest, till its height and frame 
Are worthy of the mountains from whose blocks 
Of bleak, gray granite into life it came, 
And grew a giant tree ;—the mind may grow the same. 


XXiI. 


Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 
The bare and desolated bosoms : mute 
The camel labours with the heaviest load, 
And the wolf dies in silence,—not bestow’d 
In vain should such example be ; if they, 
Things of ignoble or of savage mood, 
Endure and shrink not, we of nobler clay 
May temper it to bear,—it is but for a day. 
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XXII. 


All suffering doth destroy, or is destroy’d, 

Even by the sufferer ; and, in each event, 

Ends : Some, with hope replenish’d and rebuoy’d, 

Return to whence they came—with like intent, 

And weave their web again ; some, bow’d and bent, 

Wax gray and ghastly, withering ere their time, 

And perish with the reed on which they leant ; 

Some seek devotion, toil, war, good or crime, 
According as their souls were form’d to sink or climb. 


XXIII. 


But ever and anon of griefs subdued 

There comes a token like a scorpion’s sting, 

Scarce seen, but with fresh bitterness imbued ; 

And slight withal may be the things which bring 

Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 

Aside for ever: it may be a sound— 

A tone of music—summer’s eve—or spring— 

A flower—the wind—the ocean—which shall wound, 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound ; 


XXIV. 


And how and why we know not, nor can trace 
Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind, 
But feel the shock renew’d, nor can efface 
The blight and blackening which it leaves behind, 
Which out of things familiar, undesign’d, 
When least we deem of such, calls up to view 
The spectres whom no exorcism can bind,— 
The cold, the changed, perchance the dead—anew, 
The mourn’d, the loved, the lost—too many !—yet how few! 
c 
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XXV. 


But my soul wanders ; I demand it back 
To meditate amongst decay, and stand 
A ruin amidst ruins; there to track 
Fall’n states and buried greatness, o’er a land 
Which was the mightiest in its old command, 
And 7s the loveliest, and must ever be 
The master-mould of Nature’s heavenly hand 3 
Wherein were cast the heroic and the free, 

The beautiful, the brave, the lords of earth and sea, 


XXVI. 


The commonwealth of kings, the men of Rome! 
And even since, and now, fair Italy ! 
Thou art the garden of the world, the home 
Of all Art yields, and Nature can decree ; 
Even in thy desert, what is like to thee? 
Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other climes’ fertility ; 
Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 
With an immaculate charm which cannot be defaced. 


XXVIII. 


The moon is up, and yet it is not night ; 

Sunset divides the sky with her; a sea 

Of glory streams along the Alpine height 

Of blue Friuli’s mountains ; Heaven is free 

From clouds, but of all colours seems to be,— 

Melted to one vast Iris of the West,— 

Where the Day joins the past Eternity, 

While, on the other hand, meek Dian’s crest 
Floats through the azure air—an island of the blest ! 
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XXVIII. 


A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o’er half the lovely heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Roll’d o’er the peak of the far Rheetian hill, 
As Day and Night contending were, until 
Nature reclaim’d her order :-—gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-born rose, 
Which streams upon her stream, and glass’d within it glows, 


XXIX. 


Fill’d with the face of heaven, which, from afar, 
Comes down upon the waters ; all its hues, 
From the rich sunset to the rising star, 
Their magical variety diffuse : 
And now they change ; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o’er the mountains ; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest,—till—tis gone—and all is gray. 


XXX. 


There is a tomb in Arqua ;—rear’d in air, 

Pillar’d in their sarcophagus, repose 

The bones of ) aura’s lover: here repair 

Many familiar with his well-sung woes, 

The pilgrims of his genius. He arose 

To raise a language, and his land reclaim 

From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes : 

Watering the tree which bears his lady’s name 
With his melodious tears, he gave himself to fame. 
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XXXI. 


They kept his dust in Arqua, where he died ; 
The mountain-village where his latter days 
Went down the vale of years; and tis their pride— 
An honest pride—and let it be their praise, 
To offer to the passing stranger’s gaze 
His mansion and his sepulchre ; both plain 
And venerably simple, such as raise 
A feeling more accordant with his strain 
Than if a pyramid form’d his monumental fane. 


XXXII. 


And the soft quiet hamlet where he dwelt 

Is one of that complexion which seems made 

For those who their mortality have felt, 

And sought a refuge from their hopes decay’d 

In the deep umbrage of a green hill’s shade, 

Which shows a distant prospect far away 

Of busy cities, now in vain display’d, 

For they can lure no further ; and the ray 
Of a bright sun can make sufficient holiday, 


XXXII. 


Developing the mountains, leaves, and flowers, 
And shining in the brawling brook, where-by, 
Clear as its current, glide the sauntering hours 
With a calm languor, which, though to the eye 
Idlesse it seem, hath its morality. 
If from society we learn to live, 
Tis solitude should teach us how to die ; 
It hath no flatterers ; vanity can give 
No hollow aid ; alone—man with his God must strive : 
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XXXIV. 


Or, it may be, with demons, who impair 
The strength of better thoughts, and seek their prey 
In melancholy bosoms, such as were 
Of moody texture from their earliest day, 
And loved to dwell in darkness and dismay, 
Deeming themselves predestined to a doom 
Which is not of the pangs that pass away ; 
Making the sun like blood, the earth a tomb, 
The tomb a hell, and hell itself a murkier gloom. 


XXXYV. 


Ferrara! in thy wide and grass-grown strects, 
Whose symmetry was not for solitude, 
There seems as ’twere a curse upon the seats 
Of former sovereigns, and the antique brood 
Of Este, which for many an age made good 
Its strength within thy walls, and was of yore 
Patron or tyrant, as the changing mood 
Of petty power impell’d, of those who wore 
The wreath which Dante’s brow alone had worn before. 


XXXVI. 


And Tasso is their glory and their shame. 

Hark to his strain ! and they survey his cell ! 

And see how dearly earn’d Torquato’s fame, 

And where Alfonso bade his poet dwell : 

The miserable despot could not quell 

The insulted mind he sought to quench, and blend 

With the surrounding maniacs, in the hell 

Where he had plunged it. Glory without end 
Scatter’d the clouds away ; and on that name attend 
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XXXVII. 


The tears and praises of all time ; while thine 
Would rot in its oblivion—in the sink 
Of worthless dust, which from thy boasted line 
Is shaken into nothing—but the link 
Thou formest in his fortunes bids us think 
Of thy poor malice, naming thee with scorn : 
Alfonso ! how thy ducal pageants shrink 
From thee! if in another station born, 
Scarce fit to be the slave of him thou madest to mourn : 


XXXVIII. 


Thou! form’d to eat, and be despised, and die, 

Even as the beasts that perish, save that thou 

Hadst a more splendid trough and wider sty : 

He! with a glory round his furrow’d brow, 

Which emanated then, and dazzles now, 

Tn face of all his foes, the Cruscan quire, 

And Boileau, whose rash envy could allow 

No strain which shamed his country’s creaking lyre, 
That whetstone of the teeth—monotony in wire ! 


XXXIX. 


Peace to Torquato’s injured shade ! twas his 

In life and death to be the mark where Wrong 

Aim’d with her poison’d arrows,—but to miss. 

Oh, victor unsurpass’d in modern song ! 

Each year brings forth its millions ; but how long 

The tide of generations shall roll on, 

And not the whole combined and countless throng 

Compose a mind like thine? though all in one 
Condensed their scatter’d rays, they would not form a sun. 
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XL. 


Great as thou art, yet parallel’d by those, 
Thy countrymen, before thee born to shine, 
The Bards of Hell and Chivalry : first rose 
The Tuscan father’s comedy divine ; 
Then, not unequal to the Florentine, 
The southern Scott, the minstrel who call’d forth 
A new creation with his magic line, 
And, like the Ariosto of the North, 
Sang ladye-love and war, romance and knightly worth. 


XLI. 


The lightning rent from Ariosto’s bust 

The iron crown of laurel’s mimick’d leaves ; 

Nor was the ominous element unjust, 

For the true laurel-wreath which Glory weaves 

is of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves, 

And the false semblance but disgraced his brow ; 

Yet still, if fondly Superstition grieves, 

Know, that the lightning sanctifies below 
Whate’er it strikes ;—von head is doubly sacred now, 


XLII. 


Italia! oh Italia ! thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty, which became 
A funeral dower of present woes and past, 
On thy sweet brow is sorrow plough’d by shame, 
And annals graved in characters of flame. 
Oh, God ! that thou wert in thy nakedness 
Less lovely or more powerful, and couldst claim 
Thy right, and awe the robbers back, who press 
To shed thy blood, and drink the tears of thy distress ; 
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XL. 


Then might’st thou more appal ; or, less desired, 
Be homely and be peaceful, undeplored 
For thy destructive charms ; then, still untired, 
Would not be seen the armed torrents pour’d 
Down the deep Alps ; nor would the hostile horde 
Of many-nation’d spoilers from the Po 
Quaff blood and water ; nor the stranger’s sword 
Be thy sad weapon of defence, and so, 

Victor or vanquish’d, thou the slave of friend or foe. 


XLIVv. 


Wandering in youth, I traced the path of him, 
The Roman friend of Rome’s least-mortal mind. 
The friend of Tully : as my bark did skim 
The bright blue waters with a fanning wind, 
Came Megara before me, and behind 
Aigina lay. Pirzeus on the right, 
And Corinth on the left ; I lay reclined 
Along the prow, and saw all these unite 

In ruin, even as he had seen the desolate sight ; 


XLV. 
For Time hath not rebuilt them, but uprear’d 
Barbaric dwellings on their shatter’d site, 
Which only make more mourn’d and more endear’d 
The few last rays of their far-scatter’d light, 
And the crush’d relics of their vanish’d might. 
The Roman saw these tombs in his own age, 
These sepulchres of cities, which excite 
Sad wonder, and his yet surviving page 
The moral lesson bears, drawn from such pilgrimage. 
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XLVI. 


That page is now before me, and on mine 
His country’s ruin added to the mass 
Of perish’d states he mourn’d in their decline, 
And I in desolation : all that was 
Of then destruction zs ; and now, alas ! 
Rome—Rome imperial, bows her to the storm, 
In the same dust and blackness, and we pass 
The skeleton of her Titanic form, 
Wrecks of another world, whose ashes still are warm, 


XLVII. 


Yet, Italy ! through every other land 

Thy wrongs should ring, and shall, from side to side ; 

Mother of Arts! as once of arms ; thy hand 

Was then our guardian, and is still our guide ; 

Parent of our religion ! whom the wide 

Nations have knelt to for the keys of heaven ! 

Europe, repentant of her parricide, 

Shall yet redeem thee, and, all backward driven, 
Roll the barbarian tide, and sue to be forgiven, 


XLVIII. 


But Arno wins us to the fair white walls, 
Where the Etrurian Athens claims and keeps 
A softer feeling for her fairy halls. 
Girt by her theatre of hills, she reaps 
Her corn, and wine, and oil, and Plenty leaps 
To laughing life, with her redundant horn. 
Along the banks where smiling Arno sweeps 
Was modern Luxury of Commerce born, 
And buried Learning rose, redeem’d to a new morn. 
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XLIX. 


There, too, the Goddess loves in stone, and fills 
The air around with beauty ; we inhale 
The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils 
Part of its immortality; the veil 
Of heaven is half undrawn ; within the pale 
We stand, and in that form and face behold 
What Mind can make, when Nature’s self would fail ; 
And to the fond idolaters of old 
Envy the innate flash which such a soul could mould : 


L, 


We gaze and turn away, and know not where, 
Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 
Reels with its fulness ; there—for ever there— 
Chain’d to the chariot of triumphal Art, 
We stand as captives, and would not depart. 
Away !—there need no words nor terms precise, 
The paltry jargon of the marble mart, 
Where Pedantry gulls Folly—we have eyes : 
Blood, pulse, and breast confirm the Dardan Shepherd’s prize. 


LI. 


Appear’dst thou not to Paris in this guise ? 
Or to more deeply blest Anchises ? or, 
In all thy perfect goddess-ship, when lies 
Before thee thy own vanquish’d Lord of War ? 
And gazing in thy face as toward a star, 
Laid on thy lap, his eyes to thee upturn, 
Feeding on thy sweet cheek! while thy lips are 
With lava kisses melting while they burn, 
Shower’d on his eyelids, brow, and mouth, as from an urn? 
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LII. 


Glowing, and circumfused in speechless love, 

Their full divinity inadequate 

That feeling to express, or to improve, 

The gods become as mortals, and man’s fate 

Has moments like their brightest ; but the weight 

Of earth recoils upon us ;—let it go! 

We can recall such visions, and create, 

From what has been, or might be, things which grow 
Into thy statue’s form, and look like gods below. 


LIII. 


I leave to learned fingers and wise hands, 
The artist and his ape, to teach and tell 
How well his connoisseurship understands 
The graceful bend, and the voluptuous swell : 
Let these describe the undescribable : 
I would not their vile breath should crisp the stream 
Wherein that image shall for ever dwell ; 
The unruffled mirror of the loveliest dream 
That ever left the sky on the deep soul to beam. 


LIV. 


In Santa Croce’s holy precincts lie 
Ashes which make it holier, dust which is 
Even in itself an immortality, 
Though there were nothing save the past, and this, 
The particle of those sublimities 
Which have relapsed to chaos : here repose 
Angelo’s, Alfieri’s bones, and his, 
The starry Galileo, with his woes ; 
Here Machiavelli’s earth return’d to whence it rose. 
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LV. 


These are four minds, which, like the elements, 
Might furnish forth creation :—Italy ! 
Time, which hath wrong’d thee with ten thousand rents 
Of thine imperial garment, shall deny, 
And hath denied, to every other sky, 
Spirits which soar from ruin: thy decay 
Is still impregnate with divinity, 
Which gilds it with revivifying ray ; 
Such as the great of yore, Canova is to-day. 


LVI. 


But where repose the all Etruscan three— 

Dante, and Petrarch, and, scarce less than they, 

The Bard of Prose, creative spirit ! he 

Of the Hundred Tales of love—where did they lay 

Their bones, distinguish’d from our common clay 

In death as life? Are they resolved to dust, 

And have their country’s marbles nought to say ? 

Could not her quarries furnish forth one bust ? 
Did they not to her breast their filial earth intrust ? 


LVIL. 


Ungrateful Florence ! Dante sleeps afar, 
Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore : 
Thy factions, in their worse than civil war, 
Proscribed the bard whose name for evermore 
Their children’s children would in vain adore 
With the remorse of ages ; and the crown 
Which Petrarch’s laureate brow supremely wore, 
Upon a far and foreign soil had grown, 
His life, his fame, his grave, though rifled—not thine own. 
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LVIII. 


Boccaccio to his parent earth bequeath’d 
His dust,—and lies it not her great among, 
With many a sweet and solemn requiem breathed 
O’er him who form’d the Tuscan’s siren tongue ? 
That music in itself, whose sounds are song, 
The poetry of speech? No ;—even his tomb 
Uptorn, must bear the hyzena bigot’s wrong, 
No more amidst the meaner dead find room, 

Nor claim a passing sigh, because it told for whom / 


LIX. 


And Santa Croce wants their mighty dust ; 
Yet for this want more noted, as of yore 
The Ceesar’s pageant, shorn of Brutus’ bust, 
Did but of Rome’s best Son remind her more ; 
Happier Ravenna! on thy hoary shore, 
Fortress of falling empire ! honour’d sleeps 
The immortal exile ;—Arqua, too, her store 
Of tuneful relics proudly claims and keeps, 
While Florence vainly begs her banish’d dead and weeps, 


LX. 


What is her pyramid of precious stones ? 
Of porphyry, jasper, agate, and all hues 
Of gem and marble, to incrust the bones 
Of merchant-dukes? the momentary dews 
Which, sparkling to the twilight stars, infuse 
Freshness in the green turf that wraps the dead, 
Whose names are mausoleums of the Muse, 
Are gently prest with far more reverent tread 
Than ever paced the slab which paves the princely head. 
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LXI. 


There be more things to greet the heart and eyes 
In Arno’s dome of Art’s most princely shrine, 
Where Sculpture with her rainbow sister vies ; 
There be more marvels yet—but not for mine ; 
For I have been aceustom’d to entwine 
My thoughts with Nature rather in the fields, 
Than Art in galleries : though a work divine 
Calls for my spirit’s homage, yet it yields 

Less than it feels, because the weapon which it wields 


LXII, 


Is of another temper, and I roam 
By Thrasimene’s lake, in the defiles 
Fatal to Roman rashness, more at home ; 
For there the Carthaginian’s warlike wiles 
Come back before me, as his skill beguiles 
The host between the mountains and the shore. 
Where Courage falls in her despairing files, 
And torrents, swoll’n to rivers with their gore, 
Reek through the sultry plain, with legions scatter’d o’ei 


LXIII. 


Like to a forest fell’d by mountain winds ; 
And such the storm of battle on this day, 
And such the frenzy, whose convulsion blinds 
To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray, 
An earthquake reel’d unheededly away ! 
None felt stern Nature rocking at his feet, 
And yawning forth a grave for those who lay 
Upon their bucklers for a winding-sheet ; 
Such is the absorbing hate when warring nations meet { 
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LXIVv. 


The Earth to them was as a rolling bark 

Which bore them to Eternity; they saw 

‘The Ocean round, but had no time to mark 

The motions of their vessel ; Nature’s law, 

In them suspended, reck’d not of the awe 

Which reigns when mountains tremble, and the birds 

Plunge in the clouds for refuge, and withdraw 

From their down-toppling nests ; and bellowing herds 
Stumble o’er heaving plains, and man’s dread hath no words, 


LXV. 


Far other scene is Thrasimene now ; 
Her lake a sheet of silver, and her plain 
Rent by no ravage save the gentle plough ; 
Her aged trees rise thick as once the slain 
Lay where their roots are ; but a brook hath ta’en— 
A little rill of scanty stream and bed— 
A name of blood from that day’s sanguine rain ; 
And Sanguinetto tells ye where the dead 
Made the earth wet, and turn’d the unwilling waters red, 


LXVI, 


But thou, Clitumnus ! in thy sweetest wave 
Of the most living crystal that was e’er 
The haunt of river nymph, to gaze and lave 
Her limbs where nothing hid them, thou dost rear 
Thy grassy banks whereon the milk-white steer 
Grazes ; the purest god of gentle waters ! 
And most serene of aspect, and most clear ; 
Surely that stream was unprofaned by slaughters, 
A mirror and a bath for Beauty’s youngest daughters ! 
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LXVII. 


And on thy happy shore a Temple still, 
Of small and delicate proportion, keeps, 
Upon a mild declivity of hill, 
Its memory of thee ; beneath it sweeps 
Thy current’s calmness ; oft from out it leaps 
The finny darter with the glittering scales, 
Who dwells and revels in thy glassy deeps ; 
While, chance, some scatter’d water-lily sails 
Down where the shallower wave still tells its bubbling tales. 


LXVIII. 


Pass not unblest the Genius of the place ! 

If through the air a zephyr more serene 

Win to the brow, ’tis his ; and if ye trace 

Along his margin a more eloquent green, 

If on the heart the freshness of the scene 

Sprinkle its coolness, and from the dry dust 

Of weary life a moment lave it clean 

With Nature’s baptism,—'tis to him ye must 
Pay orisons for this suspension of disgust. 


LXIX. 


The roar of waters !—from the headlong height 

Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 

The fall of waters! rapid as the light 

The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss ; 

The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss, 

And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 

Of their great agony, wrung out from this 

Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That guard the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 
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LXX. 


And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 

Returns in an unceasing shower, which round, 

With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Making it all one emerald :—how profound 

The gulf! and how the giant element 

From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 

Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent ! 


LXXI. 


To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea 
Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 
Of a new world, than only thus to be 
Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly, 
With many windings, through the vale :—Look back ! 
Lo! where it comes like an eternity, 
As if to sweep down all things in its track, 
Charming the eye with dread,—a matchless cataract, 


LXXII. 


Horribly beautiful ! but on the verge, 
From side to side, beneath the glittering morn, 
An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 
Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 
Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 
Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn : 
Resembling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 
Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. 
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Once more upon the woody Apennine, 
The infant Alps, which—had I not before 
Gazed on their mightier parents, where the pine 
Sits on more shaggy summits, and where roar 
The thundering lauwine—might be worshipp’d more ; 
But I have seen the soaring Jungfrau rear 
Her never-trodden snow, and seen the hoar 
Glaciers of bleak Mont Blanc both far and near, 
And in Chimari heard the thunder-hills of fear, 


LXXIV, 


Th’ Acroceraunian mountains of old name ; 
And on Parnassus seen the eagles fly 
Like spirits of the spot, as ’twere for fame, 
For still they soared unutterably high : 
Tve look’d on Ida with a Trojan’s eye ; 
Athos. Olympus, AUtna, Atlas, made 
These hills seem things of lesser dignity, 
All, save the lone Soracte’s height, display’d 
Not now in snow, which asks the lyric Roman’s aid 


LXXV. 


For our remembrance, and from out the plain 

Heaves like a long-swept wave about to break, 

And on the curl hangs pausing: not in vain 

May he, who will, his recollections rake, 

And quote in classic raptures, and awake 

The hills with Latian echoes ; I abhorr’d 

Too much, to conquer for the poet’s sake, 

The drill’d dull lesson, forced down word by word 
In my repugnant youth, with pleasure to record 
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LXXVI. 


Aught that recalls the daily drug which turn’d 
My sickening memory ; and, though Time hath taught 
My mind to meditate what then it learn’d, 
Yet such the fix’d inveteracy wrought 
By the impatience of my early thought, 
That, with the freshness wearing out before 
My mind could relish what it might have sought, 
If free to choose, I cannot now restore 
its health ; but what it then detested, still abhor. 


LXXVII. 


Then farewell, Horace ; whom I hated so, 

Not for thy faults, but mine ; it is a curse 

To understand, not feel thy lyric flow, 

To comprehend, but never love thy verse : 

Although no deeper Moralist rehearse 

Our little life, nor Bard prescribe his art, 

Nor livelier Satirist the conscience pierce, 

Awakening without wounding the touch’d heart, 
Yet fare thee well—upon Soracte’s ridge we part. 


LXXVIII, 


Oh Rome! my country ! city of the soul! 
The crphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires ! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 
What are our woes and sufferance ? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye ! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day— 

A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 
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The Niobe of nations! there she stands, 
Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe ; 
An empty urn within her wither’d hands, 
Whose holy dust was scatter’d long ago ; 
The Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now ; 
The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers : dost thou flow, 
Old Tiber! through a marble wilderness ? 
Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress. 


LXXX, 


The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Flood, and Fire, 
Have dealt upon the seven-hill’d city’s pride ; 
She saw her glories star by star expire, 
Aud up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 
Where the car climb’d the Capitol ; far and wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site: 
Chaos of ruins! who shall trace the void, 
O’er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 
And say, “here was, or is,” where all is doubly night ? 


LXXXI. 


The double night of ages, and of her, 
Night’s daughter, Ignorance, hath wrapt and wrap 
All round us ; we but feel our way to err : 
The ocean hath its chart, the stars their map, 
And Knowledge spreads them on her ample lap ; 
But Rome is as the desert, where we steer 
Stumbling o’er recollections ; now we clap 
Our hands, and cry “ Eureka !” it is clear— 

When but some false mirage of ruin rises near. 
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Alas! the lofty city ! and alas! 
The trebly hundred triumphs! and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
The conqueror’s sword in bearing fame away ! 
Alas, for Tully’s voice, and Virgil’s lay, 
And Livy’s pictured page !—but these shall be 
Her resurrection ; all beside—decay. 
Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Rome was free! 


LX XXIII, 


Oh thou, whose chariot roll’d on Fortune’s wheel, 
Triumphant Sylla ! Thou, who didst subdue 
Thy country’s foes ere thou wouldst pause to feel 
The wrath of thy own wrongs, or reap the due 
Of hoarded vengeance till thine eagles flew 
O’er prostrate Asia ;—thou, who with thy frown 
Annihilated senates—Roman, too, 
With all thy vices, for thou didst lay down 

With an atoning smile a more than earthly crown— 


LXXXIV. 


The dictatorial wreath—couldst thou divine 
To what would one day dwindle that which made 
Thee more than mortal? and that so supine 
By aught than Romans Rome should thus be laid ? 
She who was named Eternal, and array’d 
Her warriors but to conquer—she who veil’d 
Earth with her haughty shadow, and display’d, 
Until the o’er-canopied horizon fail’d, 
Her rushing wings—Oh ! she who was Almighty hail’d! 
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LXXXV. 


Sylla was first of victors ; but our own, 
The sagest of usurpers, Cromweil !—he 
Too swept off senates while he hew’d the throne 
Down to a block—immortal rebel! See 
What crimes it costs to be a moment free, 
And famous through all ages! but beneath 
His fate the moral lurks of destiny ; 
His day of double victory and death 
Beheld him win two realms, and, happier, yield his breath. 


LXXXVI. 


The third of the same moon whose former cours¢ 
Had all but crown’d him, on the self-same day 
Deposed him gently from his throne of force, 
And laid him with the earth’s preceding clay. 
And show’d not Fortune thus how fame and sway, 
And all we deem delightful, and consume 
Our souls to compass through each arduous way, 
Are in her eyes less happy than the tomb? 
Were they but so in man’s, how ditferent were his doom! 


LXXXVII. 


And thou, dread statue ! yet existent in 

The austerest form of naked majesty, 

Thou who beheldest, ’mid the assassins’ din, 

At thy bathed base the bloody Cesar lie, 

Folding his robe in dying dignity, 

An offering to thine altar from the queen 

Of gods and men, great Nemesis! did he die, 

And thou, too, perish, Pompey? have ye been 
Victors of countless kings, or puppets of a scene? 
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And thou, the thunder-stricken nurse of Rome! 

She-wolf! whose brazen-imaged dugs impart 

The milk of conquest yet within the dome 

Where, as a monument of antique art, 

Thou standest :—Mother of the mighty heart, 

Which the great founder suck’d from thy wild teat, 

Scorch’d by the Roman Jove’s ethereal dart, 

And thy limbs black with lightning—dost thou yet 
Guard thine immortal cubs, nor thy fond charge forget ? 


LXXXIx. 


Thou dost ; but all thy foster-babes are dead— 
The men of iron: and the world hath rear’d 
Cities from out their sepulchres : men bled 
In imitation of the things they fear’d, 
And fought and conquer’d, and the same course steer’d, 
At apish distance ; but as yet none have, 
Nor could, the same supremacy have near’d, 
Save one vain man, who is not in the grave, 
But, vanquish’d by himself, to his own slaves a slave— 


XC. 


The fool of false dominion—and a kind 
Of bastard Cesar, following him of old 
With steps unequal ; for the Roman’s mind 
Was modell’d in a less terrestrial mould, 
With passions fiercer, yet a judgment cold, 
And an immortal instinct which redeem’d 
The frailties of a heart so soft, yet bold, 
Alcides with the distaff now he seem’d 

At Cleopatra’s feet,—and now himself he beanrd, 
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XCl. 


And came—and saw—and conquer’d ! But the man 
Who would have tamed his eagles down to flee, 
Like a train’d falcon, in the Gallic van, 
Which he, in sooth, long led to victory, 
With a deaf heart which never seem’d to be 
A listener to itself, was strangely framed ; 
With but one weakest weakness—vanity, 
Coquettish in ambition, still he aim’d— 

At what? can he avouch, or answer what he claim’d? 


XCII. 


And would be all or nothing—nor could wait 
For the sure grave to level him ; few years 
Had fix’d him with the Ceesars in his fate, 
On whom we tread: For this the conqueror rears 
The arch of triumph ! and for this the tears 
And blood of earth flow on as they have flow’d, 
An universal deluge, which appears 
Without an ark for wretched man’s abode, 
And ebbs but to reflow ! Renew thy rainbow, God ! 


XCIII. 


What from this barren being do we reap ? 
Our senses narrow, and our reason frail, 
Life short, and truth a gem which loves the deep, 
And all things weigh’d in custom’s falsest scale ; 
Opinion an omnipotence,—whose veil 
Mantles the earth with darkness, until right 
And wrong are accidents, and men grow pale 
Lest their own judgments should become too bright, 
And their free thoughts be crimes, and earth have too much 
light. 
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XCIV. 


And thus they plod in sluggish misery, 
Rotting from sire to son, and age to age, 
Proud of their trampled nature, and so die, 
Bequeathing their hereditary rage 
To the new race of inborn slaves, who wage 
War for their chains, and rather than be free, 
Bleed gladiator-like, and still engage 
Within the same arena where they see 
Their fellows fall before, like leaves of the same tree. 


XOV. 


I speak not of men’s creeds—they rest between 

Man and his Maker—but of things allow’d, 

Averr’d, and known, and daily, hourly seen— 

The yoke that is upon us doubly bow’d, 

And the intent of tyranny avow’d, 

The edict of Earth’s rulers, who are grown 

The apes of him who humbled once the proud, 

And shook them from their slumbers on the throne : 
Too glorious, were this all his mighty arm had done. 


XCVI. 


Can tyrants but by tyrants conquer’d be, 
And Freedom find no champion and no child 
Such as Columbia saw arise when she 
Sprung forth a Pallas, arm’d and undefiled ? 
Or must such minds be nourish’d in the wild, 
Deep in the unpruned forest, ’midst the roar 
Of cataracts, where nursing Nature smiled 
On infant Washington? Has Earth no more 
Such seeds within her breast, or Europe no such shore ? 
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XCVII. 


But France got drunk with blood to vomit crime, 
And fatal have her Saturnalia been 
To Freedom’s cause, in every age and clime ; 
Because the deadly days which we have seen, 
And vile Ambition, that built up between 
Man and his hopes an adamantine wall, 
And the base pageant last upon the scene, 
Are grown the pretext for the eternal thrall 
Which nips life’s tree, and dooms man’s worst—his second 
fall. 


XCVIII. 


Yet, Freedom! yet thy banner, torn, but flying, 
Streams like the thunder-storm against the wind , 
Thy trumpet voice, though broken now and dying, 
The loudest still the tempest leaves behind ; 
Thy tree hath lost its blossoms, and the rind, 
Chopp’d by the axe, looks rough and little worth, 
But the sap lasts,—and still the seed we find 
Sown deep, even in the bosom of the North ; 

So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth. 


XCIX. 


There is a stern round tower of other days, 

Firm as a fortress, with its fence of stone, 

Such as an army’s bafiled strength delays, 

Standing with half its battlements alone, 

And with two thousand years of ivy grown, 

The garland of eternity, where wave 

The green leaves over all by time o’erthrown ;— 

What was this tower of strength ? within its cave 
What treasure lay so lock’d, so hid ?--A woman’s grave. 
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C. 


But who was she, the lady of the dead, 
Tomb’d in a palace? Was she chaste and fair ? 
Worthy a king’s, or more—a Roman’s bed ? 
What race of chiefs and heroes did she bear ? 
What daughter of her beauties was the heir ? 
How lived, how loved, how died she? Was she not 
So honoured—and conspicuously there, 
Where meaner relics must not dare to rot, 
Placed to commemorate a more than mortal lot ? 


cl. 


Was she as those who love their lords, or they 
Who love the lords of others? such have been 
Even in the olden time, Rome’s annals say. 
Was she a matron of Cornelia’s mien, 
Or the light air of Egypt’s graceful queen, 
Profuse of joy—or ’gainst it did she war 
Inveterate in virtue? Did she lean 
To the soft side of the heart, or wisely bar 
Love from amongst her griefs /—for such the affections are. 


er, 


Perchance she died in youth: it may be, bow’d 
With woes far heavier than the ponderous tomb 
That weigh’d upon her gentle dust, a cloud 
Micht gather o’er her beauty, and a gloom 
In her dark eye, prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favourites—early death ; yet shed 
A sunset charm around her, and illume 
With hectic light, the Hesperus of the dead, 

Of her consuming cheek the autumnal leaf-like red. 
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CIIl. 


Perchance she died in age—surviving all, 

Charms, kindred, children—with the silver gray 

On her long tresses, which might yet recall, 

It may be, still a something of the day 

When they were braided, and her proud array 

And lovely form were envied, praised, and eyed 

By Rome—But whither would Conjecture stray ? 

Thus much alone we know—Metella died, 

The wealthiest Roman’s wife: Behold his love or pride! 


CIV. 


I know not why—but standing thus by thee 
It seems as if I had thine inmate known, 
Thou Tomb! and other days come back on me 
With recollected music, though the tone 
Is changed and solemn, like the cloudy groan 
Of dying thunder on the distant wind, 
Yet could I seat me by this ivied stone 
Till I had bodied forth the heated mind 
Forms from the floating wreck which Ruin leaves behind ; 


CV. 


And from the planks, far shatter’d o’er the rocks, 
Built me a little bark of hope, once more 
To battle with the ocean and the shocks 
Of the loud breakers, and the ceaseless roar 
Which rushes on the solitary shore 
Where all lies founder’d that was ever dear : 
But could I gather from the wave-worn store 
Enough for my rude boat, where should I steer ? 
There woos no home, nor hope, nor life, save what is here. 
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CVI. 


Then let the winds howl on! their harmony 
Shall henceforth be my music, and the night 
The sound shall temper with the owlets’ cry, 
As I now hear them, in the fading light 
Dim o’er the bird of darkness’ native site, 
Answering each other on the Palatine, 
With their large eyes, all glistening gray and bright, 
And sailing pinions.—Upon such a shrine 
What are our petty griefs?—let me not number mine. 


CVIlI. 


Cypress and ivy, weed and wallfiower grown 

Matted and mass’d together, hillocks heap’d 

On what were chambers, arch crush’d, column strown 

In fragments, choked up vaults, and frescos steep’d 

In subterranean damps, where the owl peep’d, 

Deeming it midnight :—Temples, baths, or halls? 

Pronounce who can; for all that Learning reap’d 

From her research hath been, that these are walls— 
Behold the Imperial Mount! ’tis thus the mighty falls. 


CVIII. 


There is the moral of all human tales; 
’Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 
First Freedom, and then Glory—when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption,— barbarism at’last. 
And History, with all her volumes vast, 
Hath but one page,—’tis better written here 
Where gorgeous Tyranny hath thus amass’d 
All treasures, all delights, that eye or ear, 
Heart, soul could seek, tongue ask—Away with words! draw 
near, 
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CIX. 


Admire, exult, despise, laugh, weep,—for here 
There is such matter for all feeling :—Man! 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear, 

Ages and realms are crowded in this span, 
This mountain, whose obliterated plan 

The pyramid of empires pinnacled, 

Of Glory’s gewgaws shining in the van 

Till the sun’s rays with added flame were fill’d! 


Where are its golden roofs? where those who dared to build? 


cx. 


Tully was not so eloquent as thou, 
Thou nameless column with the buried base! 
What are the laurels of the Cesar’s brow? 
Crown me with ivy from his dwelling-place. 
Whose arch or pillar meets me in the face, 
Titus or Trajan’s? No—’tis that of Time: 
Triumph, arch, pillar, all he doth displace 
Scoffing ; and apostolic statues climb 
To crush the imperial urn, whose ashes slept sublime, 


CXI. 


Buried in air, the deep blue sky of Rome, 

And looking to the stars: they had contain’d 

A spirit which with these would find a home, 

The last of those who o’er the whole earth reign’d, 

The Roman globe, for after none sustain’d, 

But yielded back his conquests :—he was more 

Than a mere Alexander, and, unstain’d 

With household blood and wine, serenely wore 
His sovereign virtues—still we Trajan’s name adore, 
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CXII. 


Where is the rock of Triumph, the high place 
Where Rome embraced her heroes? where the steep 
Tarpeian? fittest goal of Treason’s race, 
The promontory whence the Traitor’s Leap 
Cured all ambition. Did the conquerors heap 
Their spoils here? Yes; and in yon field below, 
A thousand years of silenced factions sleep— 
The Forum, where the immortal accents glow, 
And still the eloquent air breathes—burns with Cicero! 


CXIII. 


The field of freedom, faction, fame, and blood: 

Here a proud people’s passions were exhaled, 

From the first hour of empire in the bud 

To that when further worlds to conquer fail’d; 

But long before had Freedom’s face been veil’d, 

And Anarchy assumed her attributes; 

Till every lawless soldier who assail’d 

Trod on the trembling senate’s slavish mutes, 
Or raised the venal voice of baser prostitutes. 


CXIV. 


Then turn we to her latest tribune’s name, 
From her ten thousand tyrants turn to thee, 
Redeemer of dark centuries of shame— 
The friend of Petrarch—hope of Italy— 
Rienzi! iast of Romans! While the tree 
Of freedom’s wither’d trunk puts forth a leaf 
Even for thy tomb a garland let it be— 
The forum’s champion, and the people’s chief— 
Her new-born Numa thou—with reign, alas! too brief. 
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CXV. 


Egeria! sweet creation of some heart 
Which found no mortal resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast; whate’er thou art 
Or wert,—a young Aurora of the air, 
The nympholepsy of some fond despair ; 
Or, it might be, a beauty of the earth, 
Who found a more than common votary there 
Too much adoring; whatsoe’er thy birth, 
Thou wert a beautiful thought, and softly bodied forth. 


CXVI. 


The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 
With thine Elysian water-drops; the face 
Of thy cave-guarded spring with years unwrinkled, 
Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place, 
Whose green, wild margin now no more erase 
Art’s works; nor must the delicate waters sleep, 
Prison’d in marble, bubbling from the base 
Of the cleft statue, with a gentle leap 
The rill runs o’er, and round fern, flowers, and ivy creep, 


CXVII. 


Fantastically tangled: the green hills 
Are clothed with early blossoms, through the grass 
The quick-eyed lizard rustles, and the bills 
Of summer-birds sing welcome as ye pass; 
Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their class, 
Implore the pausing step, and with their dyes, 
Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass; 
The sweetness of the violet’s deep blue eyes, 
Kiss’d by the breath of heaven seems colour’d by its skies. 
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CXVIII. 


Here didst thou dwell, in this enchanted cover, 
Egeria! thy all heavenly bosom beating 
For the far footsteps of thy mortal lover; 
The purple Midnight veil’d that mystic meeting 
With her most starry canopy, and seating 
Thyself by thine adorer, what befell ? 
This cave was surely shaped out for the greeting 
Of an enamour’d Goddess, and the cell 

Haunted by holy Love—the earliest oracle! 


CXIxX. 


And didst thou not, thy breast to his replying, 
Blend a celestial with a human heart ; 
And Love, whicn dies as it was born, in sighing, 
Share with immortal transports? could thine art 
Make them indeed immortal, and impart 
The purity of heaven to earth. y joys, 
Expel the venom and not blunt the dart— 
The dull satiety which all destroys— 
And root from out the soul the deadly weed which cloys? 


Cxx,. 


Alas! our young affections run to waste, 

Or water but the desert; whence arise 

But weeds of dark luxuriance, tares of haste, 

Rank at the core, though tempting to the eyes, 
Flowers whose wild odours breathe but agonies, 
And trees whose gums are poisons: such the plants 
Which spring beneath her steps as Passion flies 
O’er the world’s wilderness, and vainly pants 


For some celestial fruit forbidden to our wants. 
D 
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CxxI,. 


Oh Love! no habitant of earth thou art— 
An unseen seraph, we believe in thee,— 
A faith whose martyrs are the broken heart,— 
But never yet hath seen, nor e’er shall see 
The naked eye, thy form, as it should be; 
The mind hath made thee, as it peopled heaven, 
Even with its own desiring phantasy, 
And to a thought such shape and image given, 
As haunts the unquench’d soul—parch’d, wearied, wrung, 
and riven, 


CXXII. 


Of its own beauty is the mind diseased, 
And fevers into false creation :—where, 
Where are the forms the sculptor’s soul hath seiz’d? 
In him alone. Can Nature show so fair ? 
Where are the charms and virtues which we dare 
Conceive in boyhood and pursue as men, 
The wnreach’d Paradise of our despair, 
Which o’er-informs the pencil and the pen, 
And overpowers the page where it would bloom again? 


CXXIII. 


Who loves, raves—'tis youth’s frenzy—but the cure 
Is bitterer still, as charm by charm unwinds 
Which robed our idols, and we see too sure 
Nor worth nor beauty dwells from out the mind’s 
Ideal shape of such; yet still it binds 
The fatal spell, and still it draws us on, 
Reaping the whirlwind from the oft-sown winds; 
The stubborn heart, its alchemy begun, 
Seems ever near the prize—wealthiest wlien most undone, 
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CXXIV. 


We wither from our youth. we gasp away— 
Sick—sick ; unfound the boon, unslaked the thirst, 
Though to the last, in verge of our decay, 
Some phantom lures, such as we sought at first— 
But all too late,—so are we doubly curst. 
Love, fame, ambition, avarice—’tis the same, 
Each idle, and all ill, and none the worst— 
For all are meteors with a different name, 

And Death the sable smoke where vanishes the flame. 


CXXV. 


Few—none—find what they love or could have loved, 
Though accident, blind contact, and the strong 
Necessity of loving, have removed 
Antipathies—but to recur, ere long, 
Envenom’d with irrevocable wrong ; 
And Circumstance, that unspiritual god 
And miscreator, makes and helps along 
Our coming evils with a crutch-like rod, 
Whose touch turns Hope to dust,—the dust we all have trod. 


CXXVI, 


Our life is a false nature; ’tis not in 

The harmony of things,—this hard decree, 

This uneradicable taint of sin, 

This boundless upas, this all-blasting tree, 

Whose root is earth, whose leaves and branches be 

The skies which rain their plagues on men like dew— 

Disease, death, bondage—all the woes we see, 

And worse, the woes we see not—which throb through 
The immedicable soul, with heart-aches ever new. 
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CXXVII. 


Yet let us ponder boldly—'tis a base 
Abandonment of reason to resign 
Our right of thought—our last and only piace 
Of refuge; this, at least, shall still be mine: 
Though from our birth the faculty divine 
Is chain’d and tortured—cabin’d, cribb’d, confined, 
And bred in darkness, lest the truth should shine 
Too brightly on the unprepared mind, 
The beam pours in, for time and skill will couch the blind, 


CXXVIII, 


Arches on arches! as it were that Rome. 
Collecting the chief trophies of her line, 
Would buiid up all her triumphs in one dome, 
Her Coliseum stands; the moonbeams shine 
As ’twere its natural torches, for divine 
Should be the light which streams here to illume 
This long-explored but still exhaustless mine 
Of contemplation; and the azure gloom 

Of an Italian night, where the deep skies assume 


CXXIX. 


Hues which have words, and speak to ye of heaven, 
Floats o’er this vast and wondrous monument, 
And shadows forth its glory. There is given 
Unto the things of earth, which Time hath bent, 
A spirit’s feeling, and where he hath leant 
His hand, but broke his scythe, there is a power 
And magic in the ruin’d battlement, 
For which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower. 
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CXXX, 


Oh Time! the beautifier of the dead, 
Adorner of the ruin, comforter 
And only healer when the heart hath bled ; 
Time! the corrector where our judgments err, 
The test of truth, love—sole philosopher, 
For all beside are sophists—from thy thrift. 
Which never loses though it doth defer— 
Time, the avenger! unto thee I lift 
My hands, and eyes, and heart, and crave of thee a gift: 


CXXXI, 


Amidst this wreck, where thou hast made a shrino 

And temple more divinely desolate, 

Among thy mightier offerings here are mine, 

Ruins of years, though few, yet full of fate: 

If thou hast ever seen me too elate, 

Hear me not ; but if calmly I have borne 

Good, and reserved my pride against the hate 

Which shall not whelm me, let me not have worn 
This iron in my soul in vain—shall they not mourn ? 


CXXX{I, 


And thou, who never yet of human wrong 
Left the unbalanced scale, great Nemesis ! 
Here, where the ancient paid thee homage long— 
Thou who didst call the Furies from the abyss, 
And round Orestes bade them how] and hiss 
For that unnatural retribution—just, 
Had it but been from hands less near-—in this 
Thy former realm, I call thee from the dust ! 
Dost thou not hear my heart?—Awake! thou shalt, and 
must. 
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C&XXIII. 


It is not that I may not have ineurr’d 

For my ancestral faults or mine the wound 

I bleed withal, and, had it been conferr’d 

With a just weapon, it had flow’d unbound ; 

But now my blood shall not sink in the ground ; 

To thee I do devote it—thow shalt take 

The vengeance, which shall yet be sought and found, 

Which if 7 have not taken for the sake 
But let that pass—I sleep, but thou shalt yet awake. 


CXXXIV. 


And if my voice break forth, ’tis not that now 
I shrink from what is suffer’d : let him speak 
Who hath beheld decline upon my brow, 
Or seen my mind’s convulsion leave it weak ; 
But in this page a record will [ seek. 
Not in the air shall these my words disperse, 
Though I be ashes ; a far hour shall wreak 
The deep prophetic fulness of this verse, 
And pile on human heads the mountain of my curse! 


CXXXV, 


That curse shall be Forgiveness.—Have I not— 
Hear me, my mother Earth! behold it, Heaven ! 
Have I not had to wrestle with my lot? 
Have I not suffer’d things to be forgiven ? 
Have I not had my brain sear’d, my heart riven, 
Hopes sapp’d, name blighted, Life’s life lied away ? 
And only not to desperation driven, 
Because not altogether of such clay 

As rots into the souls of those whom I survey. 
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CXXXVI. 


From mighty wrongs to petty perfidy 

Have I not seen what human things could do? 

From the loud roar of foaming calumny 

To the small whisper of the as paltry few, 

And subtler venom of the reptile crew, 

The Janus glance of whose significant eye, 

Learning to lie with silence, would seem true, 

And without utterance, save the shrug or sigh, 
Deal round to happy fools its speechless obloquy. 


CXXXVII. 


But I have lived, and have not lived in vain. 
My mind may lose its force, my blood its fire, 
And my frame perish even in conquering pain ; 
But there is that within me which shall tire 
Torture and Time, and breathe when I expire ; 
Something unearthly, which they deem not of, 
Like the remember’d tone of a mute lyre, 
Shall on their soften’d spirits sink, and move 
{n hearts all rocky now the late remorse of love. 


CXXXVIII. 


The seal is set.—Now welcome, thou dread powez . 
Nameless, yet thus omnipotent, which here 
Walk’st in the shadow of the midnight hour 
With a deep awe, yet all distinct from fear ; 
Thy haunts are ever where the dead walls rear 
Their ivy mantles, and the solemn scene 
Derives from thee a sense so deep and clear 
That we become a part of what has been, 

And grow unto the spot, all-seeing but unseen. 
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CXXXIxX. 


And here the buzz of eager nations ran, 
In murmur’d pity, or loud-roar’d applause, 
As man was slaughter’d by his fellow-man. 
And wherefore slaughter’d ? wherefore, but because 
Such were the bloody Circus’ genial laws, 
And the imperial pleasure.—Wherefore not ? 
What matters where we fall to fill the maws 
Of worms—on battle-plains or listed spot ? 
Both are but theatres where the chief actors rot. 


CXL. 


I see before me the Gladiator lie : 
He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his droop’d head sinks gradually low— 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him—he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail’d the wretch who 
won. 


CXLI. 


He heard it, but he heeded not—his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 
He reck’d not of the life he lost nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire, 
Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday— 
All this rush’d with his blood—Shall he expire 
And unavenged? Arise ! ye Goths, and glut your ire! 
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CXLII, 


But here, where Murder breathed her bloody steam ; 
And here, where buzzing nations choked the ways, 
And roar’d or murmur’d like a mountain stream 
Dashing or winding as its torrent strays ; 
Here, where the Roman million’s blame or praise 
Was death or life, the playthings of a crowd, 
My voice sounds much—and fall the stars’ faint rays 
On the arena void—seats crush’d—walls bow’d— 

And galleries, where my steps seem echoes strangely loud. 


CXLIII, 


A ruin—yet what ruin! from its mass 
Walls, palaces, half-cities, have been rear’d ; 
Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass, 
And marvel where the spoil could have appear’d. 
Hath it indeed been plunder’d, or but clear’d ? 
Alas! developed, opens the decay, 
When the colossal fabric’s form is near’d : 
It will not bear the brightness of the day, 
Which streams too much on all years, man, have reft away. 


CXLIV. 


But when the rising moon begins to climb 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there ; 
When the stars twinkle through the loops of time, 
And the low night-breeze waves along the air 
The garland-forest, which the gray walls wear, 
Like laurels on the bald first Czesar’s head ; 
When the light shines serene but doth not glare, 
Then in this magic circle raise the dead : 
Heroes have trod this spot—'tis on their dust ye tread, 
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CXLV. 


“While stands the Coliseum, Rome shali stand ; 
“ When falls the Coliseum, Rome shal] fall ; 
“ And when Rome falls—the World.” From our own land 
Thus spake the pilgrims o’er this mighty wall 
In Saxon times, which we are wont to call 
Ancient ; and these three mortal things are still 
On their foundations, and unalter’d all ; 
Rome and her Ruin past Redemption’s skill, 
The World, the same wide den—of thieves, or what ye will 


CXLVI. 


Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime— 
Shrine of all saints and temple of all gods, 
From Jove to Jesus—spared and blest by time ; 
Looking tranquillity, while falls or nods 
Arch, empire, each thing round thee, and man plods 
His way through thorns to ashes—glorious dome ! 
Shalt thou not last? Time’s scythe and tyrants’ rods 
Shiver upon thee—sanctuary and home 

Of art and piety— Pantheon !—pride of Rome ! 


CXLVII. 


Relic of nobler days, and noblest arts ! 
Despoil’d yet perfect, with thy circle spreads 
A holiness appealing to all hearts— 
To art a model ; and to him who treads 
Rome for the sake of ages, Glory sheds 
Her light through thy sole aperture ; to those 
Who worship, here are altars for their beads ; 
And they who feel for genius may repose 
Their eyes on honour’d forms, whose busts around them close. 
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CXLVIIl. 


There is a dungeon, in whose dim drear light 

What do I gaze on? Nothing: Look again! 

Two forms are slowly shadow’d on my sight~ 

Two insulated phantoms of the brain: 

Ut is not so; I see them full and plain— 

An old man, and a female young and fair, 

Fresh as a nursing mother, in whose vein 

The blood is nectar :—but what doth she there, 
With her unmantled neck, and bosom white and bare? 


CXLIX. 


Full swells the deep pure fountain of young life, 
Where on the heart and from the heart we took 
Our first and sweetest nurture, when the wife 
Blest into mother, in the innocent look, 
Or even the piping cry of lips that brook 
No pain and small suspense, a joy perceives 
Man knows not, when from out its cradled nook 
She sees her little bud put forth its leaves— 
What may the fruit be yet? I know not—Cain was Eve’s. 


CL, 


But here youth offers to old age the food, 
The milk of his own gift: it is her sire 
To whom she renders back the debt of blood 
Born with her birth. No; he shall not expire 
While in those warm and lovely veins the fire 
Of health and holy feeling can provide 
Great Nature’s Nile, whose deep stream rises higher 
Than Egypt’s river: from that gentle side 
Drink, drink and live, old man! Heaven’s realm holds no such 
tide. 
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cLI. 


The starry fable of the milky way 
Has not thy story’s purity; it is 
A constellation of a sweeter ray, 
And sacred Nature triumphs more in this 
Reverse of her decree, than in the abyss 
Where sparkle distant worlds :—Oh, holiest nurse! 
No drop of that clear stream its way shall miss 
To thy sire’s heart, replenishing its source 
With life, as our freed souls rejoin the universe. 


CLI. 


Turn to the mole which Hadrian rear’d on high, 
Imperial mimic of old Egypt’s piles, 
Colossal copyist of deformity 
Whose travell’d phantasy from the far Nile’s 
Enormous model, doom’d the artist’s toils 
To build for giants, and for his vain earth, 
His shrunken ashes, raise this dome: How smiles 
The gazer’s eye with philosophic mirth, 
To view the huge design which sprung from such a birth! 


CLIII. 


But lo! the dome—the vast and wondrous dome, 

To which Diana’s marvel was a cell— 

Christ’s mighty shrine above his martyr’s tomb! 

I have beheld the Ephesian’s miracle ;— 

Its columns strew the wilderness, and dwell 

The hyena and the jackal in their shade ; 

I have beheld Sophia’s bright roofs swell 

Their glittering mass i’ the sun, and have survey’d 
Its sanctuary the while the usurping Moslem pray’d; 
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CLIV. 


But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 

Standest alone, with nothing like to thee— 

Worthiest of God, the holy and the true. 

Since Zion’s desolation, when that He 

Forsook his former city, what could be, 

Of earthly structures, in his honour piled, 

Of a sublimer aspect? Majesty, 

Power, Glory, Strength, and Beauty all are aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undefiled. 


CLV. 


Enter : its grandeur overwhelms thee not + 

And why ? It is not lessen’d ; but thy mind, 

Expanded by the genius of the spot, 

Has grown colossal, and can only find 

A fit abode wherein appear enshrined 

Thy hopes of immortality ; and thou 

Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined, 

See thy God face to face, as thou dost now 
His Holy of Holies, nor be blasted by his brow. 


CLVI, 


Thou movest, but increasing with the advance, 

Like climbing some great Alp, which still doth rise 

Deceived by its gigantic elegance ; 

Vastness which grows, but grows to harmonise— 

All musical in its immensities ; 

Rich marbles, richer painting—shrines where flame 

The lamps of gold—and haughty dome which vies 

In air with Earth’s chief structures, though their frame 
Sits on the firm-set ground, and this the clouds must claim. 
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CLVII. 


Thou seest not all ; but piecemeal thou must break, 
To separate contemplation, the great whole ; 
And as the ocean many bays will make 
That ask the eye—so here condense thy soul 
To more immediate objects, and control 
Thy thoughts until thy mind hath got by heart 
Its eloquent proportions, and unroll 
In mighty graduations, part by part, 
The glory which at once upon thee did not dart, 


cLVIII. 


Not by its fault—but thine : Our outward sense 

Is but of gradual grasp—and as it is 

That what we have of feeling most intense 

Outstrips our faint expression ; even so this 

Outshining and o’erwhelming edifice 

Fools our fond gaze, and greatest of the great 

Defies at first our Nature’s littleness, 

Till, growing with its growth, we thus dilate 
Our spirits to the size of that they contemplate, 


CLIX. 


Then pause, and be enlighten’d ; there is more 
In such a survey than the sating gaze 
Of wonder pleased, or awe which would adore 
The worship of the place, or the mere praise 
Of art and its great masters, who could raise 
What former time, nor skill, nor thought could plan $ 
The fountain of sublimity displays 
Its depth, and thence may draw the mind of man 
Its golden sands, and learn what great conceptions can, 
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CLX. 


Or, turning to the Vatican, go see 

Laocoén’s torture dignifying pain— 

A father’s love and mortal’s agony 

With an immortal’s patience blending: Vain 

The struggle ; vain, against the coiling strain 

And gripe, and deepening of the dragon’s grasp, 

The old man’s clench ; the long envenom’d chain 

Rivets the living links,—the enormous asp 
Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp. 


CLXI. 


Or view the Lord of the unerring bow, 

The God of life, and poesy, and light— 

The Sun in human limbs array’d, and brow 

All radiant from his triumph in the fight, 

The shaft hath just been shot—the arrow bright 

With an immortal’s vengeance ; in his eye 

And nostril beautiful disdain, and might 

And majesty, flash their full lightnings by. 
Developing in that one glance the Deity. 


CLXII. 


But in his delicate form—a dream of Love, 
Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Long’d for a deathless lover from above, 
And madden’d in that vision—are exprest 
All that ideal beauty ever bless’d 
The mind with in its most unearthly mood, 
When each conception was a heavenly guest— 
A ray of immortality—and stood 

Starlike, around, until they gather’d to a god ; 
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CLXIII. 


And if it be Prometheus stole from Heaven 

The fire which we endure, it was repaid 

By him to whom the energy was given 

Which this poetic marble hath array’d 

With an eternal glory—which, if made 

By human hands, is not of human thought ; 

And Time himself hath hallow’d it, nor laid 

One ringlet in the dust—nor hath it caught 

A tinge of years, but breathes the flame with which ‘twas 
wrought. 


CLXIV. 


But where is he, the Pilgrim of my song, 

The being who upheld it through the past ? 

Methinks he cometh late and tarries Jong. 

He is no more—these breathings are his last ; 

His wanderings done, his visions ebbing fast, 

And he himself as nothing :—if he was 

Aught but a phantasy, and could be class’d 

With forms which live and suffer—let that pass— 
His shadow fades away into Destruction’s mass, 


CLXV. 


Which gathers shadow, substance, life, and all 
That we inherit in its mortal shroud, 
And spreads the dim and universal pall 
Through which all things grow phantoms; and the cloud 
Between us sinks and all which ever glow’d, 
Till Glory’s self is twilight, and displays 
A melancholy halo scarce allow’d 
To hover on the verge of darkness ; rays 
Sadder than saddest night, for they distract the gaze, 
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CLXVI. 


And send us prying into the abyss, 
To gather what we shall be when the frame 
Shall be resolved to something less than this 
Its wretched essence ; and to dream of fame, 
And wipe the dust from off the idle name 
We never more shall hear,—but never more, 
Oh, happier thought ! can we be made the same: 
It is enough in sooth that once we bore 
These fardels of the heart—the heart whose sweat was gore. 


CLXVII. 


Hark ! forth from the abyss a voice proceeds, 
A long low distant murmur of dread sound, 
Such as arises when a nation bleeds 
With some deep and immedicable wound ; 
Through storm and darkness yawns the rending ground, 
The gulf is thick with phantoms, but the chief 
Seems royal still, though with her head discrown’d. 
And pale, but lovely, with maternal grief 
She clasps a babe, to whom her breast: yields no relief. 


CLXVIII. 


Scion of chiefs and monarchs, vhere art thou ? 
Fond hope of many nations, art thou dead ? 
Could not the grave forget thee, and lay low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head ? 
In the sad midnight, while thy heart still bled, 
The mother of a moment, o’er thy boy, 
Death hush’d that pang for ever: with thee fled 
The present happiness and promised joy 

Which fill’d the imperial isles so full it seem’d to cloy. 
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CLXIX, 


Peasants bring forth in safety.—Can it be, 
Oh thou that wert so happy, so adored ! 
Those who weep not for kings shall weep for thee, 
And Freedom’s heart, grown heavy, cease to hoard 
Her many griefs for One ; for she had pourd 
Her orisons for thee, and o’er thy head 
Beheld her Iris.—Thou, too, lonely lord, 
And desolate consort—vainly wert thou wed! 
The husband of a year! the father of the dead! 


CLxXX, 


Of sackcloth was thy wedding garment made; 
Thy bridal’s fruit is ashes: in the dust 
The fair-hair’d Daughter of the Isles is laid, 
The love of millions! How we did intrust 
Futurity to her! and, though it must 
Darken above our bones, yet fondly deem’d 
Our children should obey her child, and bless’d 
Her and her hoped-for secd, whose promise seem’d 
Like stars to shepherd’s eyes :—’twas but a meteor beam‘d. 


CLXXI. 


Woe unto us, not her ; for she sleeps well : 
The fickle reek of popular breath, the tongue 
Of hollow counsel, the false oracle, 
Which from the birth of monarchy hath rung 
Its knell in princely ears, till the o’erstung 
Nations have arm’d in madness, the strange fate 
Which tumbles mightiest sovereigns, and hath flung 
Against their blind omnipotence a weight 
Within tne opposing scale, which crushes soon or late,— 
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CLXXII. 


These might have been her destiny ; but no, 
Our hearts deny it: and so young, so fair, 
Good without effort, great without a foe ; 
But now a bride and mother—and now there! 
How many ties did that stern moment tear! 
From thy Sire’s to his humblest subject’s breast 
Is link’d the electric chain of that despair, 
Whose shock was as an earthquake’s, and opprest 
The land which loved thee so that none could love thee best. 


CLXXITI. 


Lo, Nemi! navell’d in the woody hills 
So far, that the uprooting wind which tears 
The oak from his foundation, and which spills 
The ocean o’er its boundary, and bears 
Its form against the skies, reluctant spares 
The oval mirror of thy glassy lake ; 
And calm as cherish’d hate, its surface wears 
A deep cold settled aspect nought can shake, 
All coil’d into itself and round, as sleeps the snake. 


CLXXIV. 


And near, Albano’s scarce divided waves 
Shine from a sister valley ;—and afar 
The Tiber winds, and the broad ocean laves 
The Latian coast where sprung the Epic war, 
“ Arms and the man,” whose re-ascending star 
Rose o’er an empire :—but beneath thy right 
Tully reposed from Rome ;—and where yon bar 
Of girdling mountains intercepts the sight 

The Sabine farm was till’d, the weary bard’s delight. 
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CLXXV. 


But I forget.—My Pilgrim’s shrine is won. 
And he and I must part,—so let it be,— 
His task and mine alike are nearly done ; 
Yet once more let us look upon the sea ; 
The midland ocean breaks on him and me, 
And from the Alban Mount we now behold 
Our friend of youth, that Ocean, which when we 
Beheld it last by Calpe’s rock unfold 
Those waves, we follow’d on till the dark Euxine roll’d. 


CLXXVI, 


Upon the blue Symplegades : long years— 
Long, though not very many—since have done 
Their work on both ; some suffering and some tears 
Have left us nearly where we had begun : 
Yet not in vain our mortal race hath run ; 
We have had our reward, and it is here,— 
That we can yet feel gladden’d by the sun, 
And reap from earth, sea, joy almost as dear 
As if there were no man to troubie what is cieaz. 


CLXXVII. 


Oh! that the Desert were my dwelling-place, 
With one fair Spirit for my minister, 
That I might all forget the human race, 
And, hating no one, love but only her ! 
Ye elements !—in whose ennobling stir 
I feel myself exalted—Can ye not 
Accord me such a being? Do I err 
In deeming such inhabit many a spot ? 
Though with them to converse can rarely be our lot. 
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CLXXVIII, 


Lhere is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar: 
I love not Man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 

What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal, 


CLXXIX, 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean—roll ! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 

Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 

Stops with the shore ; upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are ail thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown, 


CLXXX. 


His steps are not upon thy paths,—thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him,—thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 
Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 
And send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth :—there let him lay. 
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CLXXXI. 


The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 

And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 

Their clay creator the vain title take 

Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war— 

These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada’s pride or spoils of Trafalgar. 


CLXXXq. 


Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 
Thy waters wash’d them power while they were free. 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts :—not so thou ;— 
Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves’ play, 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow : 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 


CLXXXITII, 


Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 

Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time,— 

Calm or convulsed, in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 

Dark-heaving—boundless, endless, and sublime, 

The image of eternity, the throne 

Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 

The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 
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CLXXXIV. 


And I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy 
I wanton’d with thy breakers—they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror—twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do here. 


CLKXXYV. 


My task is done, my song hath ceased, my theme 
Has died into an echo ; itis fit 
The spell should break of this protracted dream. 
The torch shall be extinguish’d which hath ht 
Mv midnight lamp—and what is writ, is writ ; 
Would it were worthier ! but I am not now 
That which I have been—and my visions flit 
Less palpably before me—and the glow 

Which in my spirit dwelt is fluttering, faint, and low. 


CLXXXVI. 


Farewell ! a word that must be, and hath been— 
A sound which makes us linger ;—yet—farewell } 
Ye! who have traced the Pilgrim to the scene 
Which is his last, if in your memories dwell 
A thought which once was his, if on ye swell 
A single recollection, not in vain 
He wore his sandal-shoon and scallop-shell ; 
Farewell ! with cm alone may rest the pain, 

If such there were—with you, the moral of his strain. 


NOTES. 


THE Roman numeral gives the stanza, the Arabic numeral the 
line in the stanza. 

Notes from Byron’s Poetical Works, edited by Mr. Coleridge, 
are marked (C.). 


CANTO THIRD. 


III. 2. ‘‘sent into banishment by his own despondent 
thoughts.” The line is a description of Childe Harold. Cp. 
Shelley’s Alastor. 

7. The tears are gone and have left traces, just as a barren 
track marks the channel of a dried-up water-course. The tears 
have borne no fruit, as the water-course bears no flowers. 


VI. Cp. Shelley, ‘On a poet’s lips I slept” (Golden Treasury, 
No. 324). 
VII. 4. phantasy and flame, ‘fiery imaginations.’ 


VIII. 1. Something too much of this: from Hamlet, m1. ii. 69. 


2. ‘* My passionate outburst, wild as an incantation, is finished, 


and the seal of silence put to it.” 
IX. purer fount, Nature and the study of antiquity. 


XIIi. Cp. with this stanza Wordsworth’s Lines written near 
Tintern Abbey, and observe what Wordsworth had learnt from 
communion with Nature that Harold had failed to learn. 


XIV. 1. The Chaldeans were the astrologers of the ancient 
world. 


XV. 5. From Macbeth, 111. iv. 21, ‘‘Then comes my fit again.” 


XVII. 1. Stop! addressed to the reader, as if in imagination 
he were accompanying Harold on his journey. 
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NOTES TO CANTO THE THIRD. 105 


Empire’s dust. Byron’s sympathies were strongly with 
Napoleon, whom he regarded as 2 Geeta wad of the French 
Revolution, not as destroyer of the liberties of Europe. 


3. Byron visited Waterloo within a year of the battle; the 
mound with the Belgian lion was not erected till 1823. 


9. first and last, Alpha and Omega, supreme in importance. 


king-making victory. The thrones of the kings of Europe 
had been shaken by the French Revolution, but Waterloo 
undid much of its work, and made the kings feel more 
secure. 


XVIII. 5. pride of place is a term of falconry, and means the 
highest pitch of flight. Cp. Macbeth, 11. iv. 12, ‘“‘A falcon, 
tow’ring in her pride of place” (Byron’s note). 


XIX. 1. Gaul, France. 


7. Lion, Napoleon. Wolf, Louis XVIII. and other European 
monarchs. 


9. ‘* Wait to see the results of Waterloo before you praise it.” 


XX. 9. Harmodius and Aristogeiton were celebrated in Greek 
tradition and song as the vindicators of Athenian liberty because 
they killed Hipparchus, son of Peisistratus. Asa matter of fact, 
the tyranny of Hippias, the surviving brother, became much 
worse after the death of Hipparchus. In the previous line 
Byron refers to the Greek song about Harmodius beginning 
“Pll wreathe my sword in myrtle bough.” 


XXI. A ball was given by the Duchess of Richmond in 
Brussels on June 15, 1815, the eve of the battle of Quatre-bras. 
‘When the duke arrived, rather late, at the ball, I was dancing, 
but at once went up to him to ask about the rumours. ‘ Yes, 
they are true, we are off to-morrow.’ This terrible news was 
circulated directly, and while some of the officers hurried away, 
others remained at the ball, and actually had not time to change 
their clothes, but fought in evening costume” (Lady de Ros, 
Personal Recollections of the Great Duke of Wellington). 


XXIII. 1. The Duke of Brunswick fell almost at the be- 
ginning of the battle of Quatre-bras. His father, the author of 
the fatal manifesto against the army of the French Republic, 
had been killed at Auerbach, Oct. 14, 1806 (C.). 


XXVI. 1. Cameron’s gathering, the gathering cry of the 
Highland clan of the Camerons. Lochiel, the name of their chief. 
Albyn, Gaelic name of Scotland. 

9. Evan, Sir Evan Cameron, who fought against Cromwell. 

Donald, grandson of Evan, wounded at Culloden; the hero 
of Campbell’s poem, Lochiel’s Warning. 
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XXVII. 1. Byron thought the wood of Soignies near Waterloo 
‘*a remnant of the forest of Ardennes, immortal in Shakespeare’s 
As You Like It,” and so preferred a name with literary memories. 
Soignies is not in Ardennes. 

3. Cp. Ruskin on the ‘pathetic fallacy’ by which poets 
attribute to Nature sympathy with human feelings: Modern 
Painters, vol. iii., pt. iv., ch. 12. 


7. fiery mass, as of a stream of lava. 
XXIX. 4. The Earl of Carlisle, Major Howard’s father, had 


been attacked in Byron’s English Bards and Scottish Reviewers 
as a ‘paralytic’ old man and a bad rhymester. 


XXXIV. 6. Cp. Deuteronomy xxxii. 32. The ‘apples’ are a 
species of gall-nut. 


XXXYV. 1. Psalm xe. 10. 
XXXVII. 8. inert, paralysed with fear of thee. 
XXXVIII. 3. thy footstool. Cp. Joshua x. 24. 


XL. 2. steel’d ...on, hardened thee and urged thee on. 


3. just. The scorn was right in itself, but it should have 
been concealed. 


XLI. Philip’s son, Alexander. Diogenes, the cynic philosopher 
who lived in a ‘tub’ (or stone jar), and answered Alexander’s 
question, ‘‘ What can I do for you?” with ‘‘Stand out of my 
light.” 


XLVI. 2. its own creation, the world of thought. 


XLVIII. 5. of a longer date, remembered for a longer time. 

6. ‘**What wants that knave that a king should have?’ was 
King James’s question on meeting Johnny Armstrong and his 
followers in full accoutrements. See the ballad” (Byron’s 
note). King James was James V. of Scotland. 


XLIX, 1. single fields, single combats. 

3. The ‘ blazon’ (here =heraldic device) on a mediaeval shield 
often symbolised love. 

8. fair mischief, mischievous fair one. 

L. 9. Lethe, the river of Forgetfulness in Hades. 


LIII. 8. one fond breast. Though Byron professes to speak of 
a sister of Childe Harold, it is his own half-sister Augusta of 
whom he is really writing. At this point, in fact, he ceases 
altogether to distinguish Childe Harold from himself, and we 
hear no more of Harold till he reappears to say farewell at the 
end of Canto IV. 


NOTES TO CANTO THE THIRD. 107 


LVI. Marceau, general of the French Republic, died at 27 
from the wounds received in an engagement with the Arch-Duke 
Charles, near Coblentz, 1796. ‘‘ France adored, and her enemies 
admired ; both wept over him ”’ (Byron). 


LVIII. Ehrenbreitstein, z.e. ‘ broad stone of honour,’ the great 
fortress on the opposite side of the Rhine to Coblentz, over- 
looking the confluence of the Rhine and Moselle. Though 
dismantled by the French in 1801, it later became one of the 
strongest fortresses in Europe. 


LIX. 5. vultures, 7.e. conscience. 
LX. 8, attaching maze, ‘combination that wins our love.’ 
LXI. 6. these withal, ‘ with these.’ 


LXII. 3. snowy scalps. So Coleridge, in the Hymn before 
Sunrise in the Valley of Chamouwm, writes of Mont Blane’s ‘‘ bald 
awful head.” Pinnacled suggests a different shape of summit. 


LXIII. Morat, where the Swiss won a great victory over the 
Duke of Burgundy in 1476. 


7. bony heap, ‘heap of bones.” The Swiss had deposited the 
bones of the slain Burgundians in a ‘bone-house.’ Long after- 
wards, in 1798, a regiment of Burgundians, to avenge the insult 
to their ancestors, destroyed the house and covered the bones 
with earth ; but rain had washed away the covering when Byron 
saw the field. In 1822 the remains were buried again. 

8. Stygian coast. The ancients believed that the souls of the 


unburied wandered on the banks of the river Styx in the infernal] 
regions, unable to cross it. 


LXIV. Cannae, Hannibal’s great victory over the Romans in 
the Second Punic War, s.c. 216. Marathon, the battle that 
saved Greece in the first Persian invasion, B.c. 490. 

7. vice-entailed. Corruption brought about by the vices of 
princes. 

9. Draconic. The laws of Draco, the first written code of 
legislation at Athens, were notoriously severe. 


LXY. Aventicum, now Avenches, the ancient capital of 
Helvetia. The ‘lonely column’ is now called the Cigognier, as 
the storks build upon it. Caecina, the Roman general, took 
Aventicum in A.D. 69, and put to death one of the chief 
Helvetians, Julius Alpinus, as instigator of the rebellion against 
Rome (Tacitus, Hist. /., 68). The next stanza refers to a Latin 
inscription which, since Byron wrete, has been discovered to be 
a forgery of the seventeenth century. In English it runs :— 
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“JT, Julia Alpinula, lie here, unhappy child of an unhappy sire, 
priestess of the goddess of Aventicum. My pleading could not 
save my sire; it was fated that he should die a shameful death. 
I lived three and twenty years.” 


LXVI. 3. a claim, 7.e. filial affection. 
6. The life she lived in, her father’s. 


LXVIII. Lake Leman, Lat. ZLacus Lemannus, the lake of 
Geneva. 


LXIX. ‘‘ The metaphor is from a hot spring which appears to 
boil over at the moment of its coming to the surface” (C.). 


LXX. 1. ‘‘In a moment we may commit sin that will bring 
on us the doom of life-long remorse.” 


8. When Shelley in Adonais calls Byron ‘the Pilgrim of 
Eternity,” he has this passage in his mind. 


LXXI. 2. its earthly sake, and not for the sake of man. 


3. Read in Ruskin’s Praeterita, vol. ii., the wonderful descrip- 
tion of the Rhone at Geneva. 


LXXI. The influence of Wordsworth and Shelley is strong 
in this and the following stanzas. Much may be learnt from 
reading Wordsworth’s Lines written near Tintern Abbey and 
Shelley’s Alastor or Adonais, and trying to see the differences 
between the three poets in their feeling for Nature. 


LXXIII. 2. ‘* the crowd in which I lived, in real loneliness.” 


LXXVI. 4. One, Rousseau, born at Geneva in 1712, died in 
1778. 


LXXIX. 1. Julie, the heroine of Rousseau’s Nowvelle Héloise, 
a story in the form of letters between two lovers; the scene is 
chiefly the shore of the lake of Geneva. 


3. ‘‘ This refers to the account in his Confessions of his passion 
for the Comtesse d’Houdetot, and his long walk every morning 
for the sake of the single kiss which was the common salutation 
of French acquaintance ” (Byron). 


LXXX. 2. friends, e.g. the philosopher Hume. 


LXXXI. 2. The seat of the Delphic Oracle is meant. The 
priestess who gave the responses was called the ‘Pythia,’ and 
the god who inspired her was Apollo, the ‘ Pythian’ god. 

8. Rousseau’s writings—especially his views of the natural 
rights of man as expounded in his Contrat Soctal—did much to 
bring about the French Revolution. 
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LXXXIV. 9. in one, i.e. we shall be slower to forgive. 


LXXXV,. 1. ‘Thy lake, by its contrast with the wide world 
I dwelt in.’ 
LXXXVIi. 2. an infancy, gay as an infant’s. 


6. starlight dews. It is on cloudless nights especially that 
dew is formed, and the old belief was that it came from the stars. 
Cp. Moore, ‘‘ At the mid hour of night when stars are weeping.” 


LXXXVIII. 2. bright leaves, the Book of the Stars—a refer- 
ence to astrology. 


5. ‘We forget that our destinies, unlike yours, are mortal.” 
LXXXIX. 9. that, that Power, 7.e. God. 


XO. 7. Cytherea’s zone, the girdle of Aphrodité (Venus), 
which had the power of attracting love to the wearer. 


XCI. 7. Gothic cathedrals or Greek temples. 
XCIV. This fine simile was doubtless suggested by Coleridge’s 
Christabel : 


“They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 
A dreary sea now flows between ;— 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been.” 


9. war within themselves, remorse. 


XCIX. 1. Clarens, a village near Vevey, towards the head of 
the lake of Geneva. Rousseau describes it in the MNowvelle 
Héloise. 


4. Glaciers of the Dent du Midi, visible from Clarens. 
CI. 1. him, Love. 
CIII. 5. those, vain men and the world. 


CIV. 5. Psyche (the human soul), in Greek allegory, was 
wooed by Eros (Love). Byron means, ‘‘This was the spot where 
we can imagine that Love first entered into the human soul.” 


6. it, this spot. 


CV. Lausanne, where Gibbon completed his History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 


Ferney, Voltaire’s country-seat, near Geneva. 
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6. ‘Their aim was to pile thought on thought, doubt on 
doubt, as the Titans, a race of giants, were fabled to have piled 
Pelion on Ossa.” 


thunder, the vengeance of Jove and the insulted gods. 


CVI. 1. The one, Voltaire. 
6. Proteus, a Greek god, who continually changed his shape. 
his own (talent) breathed, i.e. expressed itself. 


CVII. The other, Gibbon. 


8. ‘*doomed him to the Hell to which the religious fanatic so 
readily consigns those who doubt his creed.” 


CIX. 8. growing, becoming greater as we draw nearer to it. 
CX. 3. Carthaginian, Hannibal. 

CXI. 8. “ Any spirit which controls our thoughts.” 
CXVII. an attainment, an aim that was successful. 
CXVIII. 4. such (elements). 


CANTO FOURTH. 


I. 2. The Bridge of Sighs leads from the Doge’s Palace to the 
State Prisons. 


8. The Lion of St. Mark, the emblem of Venice. 


II. 1. a sea Cybélé. The epithet is added because the ancient 
Cybele was not a sea-goddess. Venice, rising from the sea, 
crowned with towers, is likened to the Asiatic deity, mother 
of the gods, who was represented with a mural crown. The 
first ‘e’ in ‘Cybele’ is properly short, though there is an 
alternative name for the goddess, C¥bebé. Byron may have 
been influenced by this, or by the Italian accent which falls 
on the second syllable. 


III. 1. Addison in 1700 mentions a custom in Venice ‘‘ of 
singing stanzas out of Tasso. They are set to a pretty solemn 
tune, and when one begins in any part of the poet it is odds but 
he will be answered by somebody else that overhears him,” 


IV. 3. despond, z.e. look on in sorrow. 


4. dogeless. The office of Doge, chief ruler of the Venetian 
Republic, ceased to exist after 1797. 
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6. ‘‘The Exchange was held in the piazza opposite the church 
of San Giacomo, which stands at the head of the canal to the 
north of the Ponto di Rialto. It was on the Rialto that 
Antonio rated Shylock about his ‘usances.’ . . . Byron uses 
the word symbolically for Venetian commerce” (C.). 

the Moor, Othello. 


7. Pierre, the hero of Otway’s Venice Preserved (first acted 
1682), a play which Byron admired, but which is now almost 
forgotten. 


8. the arch, the bridge of the Rialto. 
V. 1. beings of the mind, works of imagination. 


VI. 3. wan feeling is what Byron wrote (C.), not ‘worn,’ 
the reading of most editions. The paleness of imagination is 
contrasted with the ‘strong reality’ of love and joy. 


VII. 3. but so, z.e. only dreams. 


X. 4. the Spartan’s epitaph, the answer of the mother of 
Brasidas, the Spartan general, to the strangers who praised her 
dead son. 


XI. 1. On Ascension Day the doge used to go out in the 
Bucentaur (the State galley) and symbolically wed the Adriatic 
by casting a ring into the sea. Cp. Wordsworth, Sonnet on the 
Hxtinction of the Venetian Republic (Golden Treasury, No. 255) : 

*«She was a maiden city, bright and free ; 
No guile seduced, no force could violate ; 
And when she took unto herself a mate 

She must espouse the everlasting sea.” 


5. The Lion had been carried by Napoleon to Paris in 1797, 
out was restored to Venice by the Austrians. 
7. The Piazza (‘place’) of St. Mark, where in 1177 the 


German Emperor, Frederic Barbarossa, made submission to the 
Pope, Alexander ITI. 


XII. 1. Suabian. Barbarossa was of the House of Suabia or 
Hohenstaufen. 


Austrian. Venice was subject to Austria from 1814 to 
1866. 
8. Dandolo, the ‘blind old’ Doge, who led in person the 


successful Venetian attack on Constantinople (the ancient 
Byzantium) in 1204. 


XIII. 1. steeds of brass, four horses of gilded bronze, sur- 
mounting the portal of St. Mark’s and brought from Constanti- 
nople by Dandolo. 
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3. Doria, a Genoese commander who, when the Venetians sued 
for peace in 1379, replied, ‘‘ Ye shall have no peace until we 
have first put a rein upon those unbridled horses of yours which 
are upon the porch of your evangelist St. Mark.” 

5. Venice was founded a.p. 452 by refugees from the neigh- 
bouring districts flying before Attila and the Huns. 


XIV. 2. by-word, nick-name. Pantaleon was a common bap- 
tismal name among the Venetians, and was used by other 
Italians as a nick-name for a Venetian. As the name of a 
character in Italian comedy it acquired the sense of ‘ buffoon.’ 
Hence the English ‘pantaloon.’ Byron here derives the word 
(incorrectly) from Pianta leone, ‘ Planter of the lion.’ 

6. Ottomite, Ottoman, a form used by Shakespeare. 

7. Candia, a town on the N. coast of Crete, defended by 
Venice against the Turks for 24 years. Troy's rival, because the 
siege of Troy only lasted 10 years. 

8. Lepanto, the gulf of, 7.e. the Corinthian Gulf, where the 
Turks were defeated by Don John of Austria, aided by the 
Venetians, in 1571. 


XY. 4. trust, the office entrusted to them. 
7. foreign aspects, the Austrians. 


XVI. 1. Some of the Athenian prisoners enslaved after the 
great defeat of the Athenian expedition to Syracuse in 413 B.c. 
obtained their freedom by reciting passages from the tragedies 
of Euripides. 


XVIII. 5. Radcliffe, Schiller. ‘‘The Mysteries of Udolpho,” 
a novel by Mrs. Radcliffe (d. 1823) ; ‘* Der Geisterseher,” a novel 
by Schiller, the German poet. 


XXIII. 9. the electric chain, the chain of sympathy that runs 
mysteriously through our nature, and of which we are made 
conscious, ever and anon, as the memory is touched by the 
associations of some scene or sound. 


XXVI. 1. The ambassador of Pyrrhus, a Greek king who 
invaded Italy, called the Roman Senate ‘‘a council of kings.” 

4, decree, ‘command to exist.” 

desert, desolate condition. 


XXVII. 4. Friuli’s mountains are the Julian Alps, N.E. of 
Venice. But the Alpine height along which ‘a sea of glory’ 
streamed—‘ the peak of the far Rhaetian hill’ (28. 4)—must lie 
W. of Venice in the track of the setting sun (C.). 

6. Iris, 7.e. to rainbow tints that cover the western sky. 

8. Dian, Latin Diana, the moon-goddess. 
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XXVIII. 3. sunny sea of clouds. 


7. Brenta, a river that rises in Tyrol and flows into the sea 
near Venice. 


XXX. 1. Arqua, a village 12 miles from Padua, in the 
Kuganean hills. 

3. Laura, a lady of Avignon whom Petrarch (died 1374) 
celebrated in his sonnets. 

8. the tree, the laurel (Italian /azo), emblem of poetic glory, 
which bears a name resembling that of his lady. 


XXXYV. 5. Este, the family of hereditary princes of Ferrara, a 
city to the south of Padua. 

8. those who wore the wreath of epic poetry, viz., Ariosto, 
author of the Orlando Furioso, d. 1533 ; Torquato Tasso, author 
of the Gerusalemme Liberata, d, 1595. 


XXXVI. 1. Tasso was imprisoned by Alphonso, duke of Fer- 
rara, in a hospital asa madman. Legend (now disbelieved) said 
that he was confined in a dungeon for loving the duke’s sister. 


XXXVIII. 6. the Cruscan quire, the Academy della Crusca, 
established at Florence in the sixteenth century with the object 
of purifying the national language. It censured Tasso’s Jeru- 
salem Delivered. 

7. Boileau, the French poetical critic (died 1711), who con- 
trasted the ‘tinsel’ of Tasso’s poetry with the ‘ gold’ of Virgil. 


XL. 4. The Divina Commedia of Dante. 
6. southern Scott, Ariosto. 


XLI. 1. Before the remains of Ariosto were removed from the 
Benedictine church to the library of Ferrara, his bust, which 
surmounted the tomb, was struck by lightning, and a crown of 
iron laurels melted away (Hobhouse). 


8. The ancient Romans regarded places and persons struck by 
lightning as sacred to the gods. 


XLII.-XLIi. These two stanzas are a free translation of a 
sonnet to Itaiy by a seventeenth century Italian poet, Filicaja. 


XLII. 3. destructive charms, ruinous to thyself. 


XLIV. 2. Servius Sulpicius, friend of Cicero. In a noble 
letter, written to console Cicero for the loss of his daughter 
Tullia, he describes how, as he drew near Athens, on his voyage 
from Asia Minor, he had seen the ruins of many famous towns, 
and had reflected on the comparative insignificance of human 
bereavements. 


E 
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XLVIII. 2. Etrurian Athens, Florence. trurian, Tuscan. 
9. Florence took a chief part in the ‘ Renaissance’ or revival 
of learning. 
XLIX. 1. the Goddess, the statue known as the Venus de 
Medici in the gallery of the Uffizi at Florence. 
loves, symbolises love. 
7. ‘Imagined beauty transcending real beauty.” 


L. 9. Dardan Shepherd’s prize, the judgment of Paris, who 
decided that Venus was more beautiful than Juno or Minerva. 


LI. 2. Anchises, the Father of Aeneas. 


LIV. 1. Santa Croce, a church in Florence, called by Byron 
‘the Westminster Abbey of Italy,’ from the famous men buried 
there. 


4, ‘*Though there were no life beyond the grave.” 
7. Michael Angelo (d. 1563), sculptor, painter, poet, and 
architect ; Alfieri (d. 1803), tragedian. 


8. Cp. Milton, Areopagitica, ‘‘I found and visited the famous 
Galileo grown old, a prisoner to the Inquisition for thinking in 
astronomy otherwise than the Franciscan and Dominican 
licensers thought.” 


9. Machiavelli (d. 1527), author of a famous treatise on politics, 
called The Prince. 
LY. 9. Canova (d. 1822), sculptor. 


LVI. 1. all Etruscan, ‘wholly Tuscan.’ 
3. Bard of Prose, Boccaccio, author of the Decameron (a. 1375). 


LVII. 1. afar, at Ravenna: ep. stanza LIX. 


2. shore, of Liternum in Campania, where Scipio Africanus 
the Elder, the conqueror of Hannibal, died in voluntary banish- 
ment from Rome. 

7. Petrarch was crowned with laurel in the Capitol at Rome. 

9. Petrarch’s father had been banished from Florence, and 
after his son’s birth lived at Avignon. 

9. grave, at Arqua, broken open in 1630. 


LVIII. Boccaccio was buried in a church at Certaldo, near 
Florence, but afterwards his tombstone was torn up and ejected. 


LIX. 3. At the funeral of Junia, wife of Cassius and sister of 
Brutus, the busts of the two liberators, as they were called, were 
not allowed to be carried in the procession. Tacitus (Annals, 
1. 76) remarks that Brutus and Cassius were ‘all the more 
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conspicuous because their busts were not seen.’ Byron is in- 
accurate in describing this funeral as ‘ Caesar’s pageant.’ 


6. During the Barbarian invasions of Italy, the Roman Em- 
perors of the West often took refuge in the fortress of Ravenna. 


LX. 1. The tombs of the later Medici. 


LXI. 2. Arno’s dome. ‘‘The Duomo, crowned with Brunel- 
leschi’s cupola, and rich in sculpture and stained glass, is, as it 
were, the symbol of Florence, the shrine of art” (C.). 


3. rainbow sister, Painting. 


LXII. 2. Thrasimené, where the Consul Flaminius was defeated 
by Hannibal, B.c. 217. Livy (xxur. 15) says that the fury of the 
fight was such that none of the combatants noticed a great earth- 
quake that occurred during its progress. 


LXIV. 4. ‘Owing to the suspension of Nature’s law in them, 
they recked not. 


LXVI. 1. Clitumnus, a tributary of the Tiber, in southern 
Umbria. 


LXVII. Pliny speaks of an ancient temple of the river-god 
Clitumnus, but the temple or chapel described by Byron was 
built in the fourth or fifth century of the Christian era. 


LXVIII. 4, eloquent, z.e. impressive. 

LXIX. The waterfall of Terni, formed by the Velino about 
3 miles before it joins the Nera (Nar), an affluent of the Tiber. 

8. Phlegethon, the ‘ burning’ or ‘ boiling’ river of hell. 


LXXII. 4. unworn, pendent participial construction, ‘ with its 
steady dyes unworn.’ 


LXXIII. 9. Chimari or Khimara, the Acroceraunian moun- 
tains or ‘ thunder-heights,’ between Epirus and Illyria. 


LXXIV. 5. Ida, mountain near Troy. 
6. Athos, mountain on coast of Chalcidice, 8. of Macedonia. 
Olympus, mountain in Thessaly. 

8. Soracte, a mountain rising from the plain to the north of 
Rome. 

9. which, the antecedent is ‘snow.’ The allusion is to Horace, 
Odes, 1. 9, where a description of winter begins, ‘‘ You see how 
Soracte stands white with deep snow.” 


LXXVII. 5-7. Moralist refers to Horace’s Odes and Hpistles, 
Bard to the Ars Poetica, Satirist to the Satires. 
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LXXVIII. 2. orphans of the heart, orphans in heart, as 
having none to sympathise with them. 


LXXIX. 1. Rome, punished for her pride and left desolate, 
is compared to Niobe, who, proud because she was the mother 
of twelve fair children, scoffed at Latona, the mother of Apollo 
and Diana, for having only two oftspring; whereupon Apollo and 
Diana slew all the twelve. 

5. The tomb of the Scipios was found close to the Porta 
Latina, Rome, in 1780. The bones were dispersed, but after- 
wards buried at Padua; the inscriptions were removed to the 
Vatican. 


LXXX. 1. Goth. Rome was captured by Alaric, a.p. 410. 
5. the car, the triumphal chariot of victorious generals. 
8. lunar, z.e. pale and feeble as moonlight. 


LXXXII. 3. When Brutus by the assassination of Julius 
Caesar won greater fame than generals win by victory. 

5. Tully, M. Tullius Cicero. 

6. pictured page, picturesque style. 


LXXXIII. 2. Sylla, or Sulla, went out to the war against 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, and conquered Rome’s great enemy 
in the East before he took vengeance on his private foes at 
home. 

8. Sulla resigned the dictatorship and retired into private life, 
B.C. 79. 


LXXXYV. 8. ‘‘On the 8rd of September Cromwell gained the 
victory of Dunbar ; a year afterwards he obtained his ‘ crowning 
mercy’ of Worcester ; and a few years after, on the same day, 
which he had ever esteemed the most fortunate for him, died” 
(Byron). 


LXXXVII. 1. The statue of Pompey in the Spada Palace, 
believed to be the one at whose base ae fell, covered with 
wounds, 


LXXXVIII. The bronze wolf of the Capitoline Museum. 
There are marks on it which may have been caused by lightning 
(1. 8); so this may be the actual statue mentioned by Cicero as 
struck by lightning (/n Catilinam, ut. viii.). Virgil may also 
have had it in mind in his description of the statue of a wolf 
suckling the Twins (Aeneid, vir. 630). 


LXXXIX. 4. the things they fear’d, ‘the terrible Romans.’ 


8. one, Napoleon. 
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XC. 8. Alcides, Hercules, who, according to the legend, held 
the distaff for Omphale, queen of Lydia. 


XCI. 1. “Veni, vidi, vici”—Caesar’s despatch to the Senate 
announcing his victory in Pontus. 

the man, Napoleon. 

2. flee, used inaccurately for fly. 

3. the Gallic van, the forefront of the French army. 


XCII. 9. Renew thy rainbow as a token that the deluge of 
tears and blood shall not continue. 


XCY. 4. doubly bow’d, reduced a second time to slavery. 


XCVI. 3. Columbia, America, because discovered by Columbus. 
4. Pallas, Athena (Lat. Minerva), sprang armed from the head 
of Zeus. 


XCVII. 2. Saturnalia, the feast of Saturn at Rome, when the 
slaves were allowed great license; so used to mean ‘ unrestrained 
orgies.’ 

7. the base pageant, the Restoration of the Bourbons. 


XCVIII. 8. the North, England. 


XCIX. 1. The tomb of Caecilia Metella, wife of Crassus the 
Triumvir, ‘the wealthiest Roman’ (cr11.), on the Appian Way, 
two miles from Rome. 


CI. 4. Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi. 

5. Egypt’s queen, Cleopatra. 

CII. 8. The brilliant colour on the cheek of the consumptive 
is the sign of approaching death, as the evening star is the sign 
of approaching night. 

CIV. 8. forth, forth from. 

CVI. 5. native site, where the owls build. 

CVII. This describes the Palatine as it was in Byron’s day, 


but it has now been excavated, and its ‘obliterated plan’ is to 
some extent understood. 


CIX. 6. mountain, the Palatine. Rome was the apex of a 
‘pyramid of empires,’ and the Palatine its highest and most 
glorious point. 

CX. 2. The base was excavated in 1816, and the column found 
to have been dedicated to the Emperor Phocas, a.p. 608. 

5. Is the arch that of Titus or the pillar that of Trajan ? 
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8. apostolic statues, that of St. Peter surmounting the column 
of Trajan, chat of St. Paul surmounting the column of M. 
Aurelius. 


9. A statue of Trajan holding a globe, which was erroneously 
supposed to contain his ashes, formerly surmounted his column. 


CXI. 5. The Roman globe, the Roman Empire at its widest, 
orbis terrarum. 


CXII. 1. rock of Triumph, the Capitol. 
3. Criminals were thrown from the Tarpeian rock. 


CXIV. 1. The tribunes were magistrates elected by the lower 
orders at Rome to champion their interests against the patricians. 
Long afterwards, in 1347 a.p., the old name was revived by 
Rienzi, the leader of an insurrection against the tyranny of the 
nobles. 


9. Numa, one of the seven legendary kings of early Rome, 
celebrated as a lawgiver. By the mention of Numa Byron 
ingeniously effects a transition to Egeria. 


CXYV. Egeria, a valley and fountain near the Porta Capena or 
southern gate of Rome. Numa was said to have learnt the 


religious ordinances which he gave to Rome from the nymph 
Egeria whom he met at this spot. 


5. ‘*A vision imagined by some one foolishly despairing” or 
‘reduced to despair by love ”—the two meanings of ‘ fond’ may 
be combined. 


CXXII. 2. Under the influence of fever the mind invents 
beautiful forms that have no real existence. 


8. ‘‘When once it has begun its alchemy—the process by 
which its imagination turns everything to gold.” 


CXXVII. 6. cabin’d, cribb’d, confined. From Macbeth, m1. 
iv. 24, 


CXXVIII. 4. Coliseum or Colosseum, the great amphitheatre 
built for gladiatorial shows by the Flavian Emperors of Rome. 


CXXXII. 5. Orestes, in Greek mythology, slew his mother 
Clytaemnestra to avenge the death of his father Agamemnon, 
and was pursued by Furies in consequence. 


CXXXVI. 6. Janus glance, double-faced look. The Roman 
god Janus was represented with two faces. 


CXXXVIII. 1. Cp. Canto III. vir. 2, ‘‘ And the spell closes 
with its silent seal.” 
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CXL,-I. These two stanzas describing the death of a gladiator 
in the Coliseum were inspired by the statue in the Capitoline 
Museum which used to be known as ‘The Dying Gladiator.’ 
ee statue, however, represents a Gaulish warrior, not a 

acian. 


CXLI. 6. Dacian. Dacia, a Roman province on the north 
bank of the lower Danube, the modern Roumania. 

9. Goths. In allusion to the sack of Rome by Alaric the Goth 
in A.D. 410. 


CXLIY. 3. loops of time, * gaps made by time.’ 
6. Julius Caesar is said by Suetonius to have liked to wear a 
laurel crown because it concealed his baldness. 


CXLYV. A quotation from the Venerable Bede, cited by 
Gibbon in a note to chap. 71 of his History. 


CXLVI. The Pantheon, a Roman temple which afterwards 
became a Christian Church, was formerly believed to have been 
built by Agrippa, the general of Augustus, in B.c. 27, but is now 
said to date only from the Emperor Hadrian, a.p. 120. 


CXLVII. 6. Hawthorne calls the ‘sole aperture’ in the dome 
of the Pantheon ‘that great eye gazing heavenward.’ 
9. around them close, encircle them. 


CXLVIII. The story of a daughter feeding her father with 
milk from her own breast is connected with a cell under the 
Church of 8. Nicola in Carcere at Rome. 


CL. 7. Nature’s Nile, mother’s milk giving life to humanity 
even more than the Nile gave life to Egypt. 


CLI. 1. The fable that when Mercury held up the infant 
Hercules to Juno’s breast, the goddess pushed him from her, and 
that drops of milk which she spilt formed ‘the milky way’ in 
the heavens. 

9. Even as our souls, when they are freed from the body, 
return ‘to God, which is our home.’ 


CLII. 1. Hadrian’s Mole or Mausoleum, now the castle of S. 
Angelo. 
2. old Egypt’s piles, the pyramids. 


CLIII. 2. Diana’s marvel, the temple of Diana (Greek, Artemis) 
at Ephesus, 

7. Sophia, the church (now mosque) of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople. 
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CLV. defined agrees with ‘God,’ ‘made clear in like manner.’ 


CLVI. 1. ‘* You advance, but your thoughts grow vaster 
as you advance and are able to comprehend the building ; 
as in climbing a mountain you realise its greatness as you 
become higher yourself.” Cp. CLVIII. 8, ‘growing with its 
growth.’ 

8. In air. Michael Angelo said of his design for the dome of 
St. Peter’s, that he would raise the Pantheon ‘in the air.’ 


CLIX. 9. can, ‘are able to do,’ ‘ know how to do.’ 


CLX. The story of the death of Laocoon and his two sons, 
strangled by huge serpents, is told in Virgil, Aeneid, 1. 201 et 
seq. The group of statuary in the Vatican which represents 
their death-struggle is one of the most famous in the world. 


CLXI. The statue known as the Apollo Belvedere. 
CLXII. 5. All, plural, ‘all things.’ 
CLXIII. 2. The fire which we endure, life. 


CLXVI. 9. Cp. Hamlet, ut. i. 76, ‘‘ Who would farde/s bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life?” 


CLXVII. The Princess Charlotte, only daughter of George 
IV., married Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg (afterwards king of 
the Belgians) on May 16, 1816, and died in child-birth on 
November 6, 1817. Her death is commemorated by Wordsworth 
in an exquisite sonnet (‘‘Methought I saw the footsteps of a 
throne”). 


CLXXI. 1. From Macbeth, rt. ii. 23, ‘‘ After life’s fitful fever 
he sleeps well.” 

2. From Coriolanus, rt. iii. 122, ‘‘ Yon common ery of curs, 
whose breath I hate As reek o’ the rotten fens.” 


CLXXIII. Wishing to conclude with a view of the sea, the 
poet brings us to the Alban Hills, which rise from the Roman 
Campagna. The lake of Nemi and the Alban lake (cLxxty.) 
both occupy the craters of extinct voleanoes. 


CLXXIV. 4. the Epic war between Aeneas and Turnus, related 
in the second half of Virgil’s Aenerd. 


5. “Arms and the man,” Arma virumque, the opening words of 
the Aenezd. ‘The man’ is Aeneas. 


re-ascending, after its setting in the fall of Troy. 
7. Cicero’s villa at Tusculum. 
9. The Sabine farm of the poet Horace, 
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CLXXY. 5. midland ocean, Mediterranean. 
8. last. Cp. Canto II. st. xxm. Calpe, Gibraltar. 
9. Euxine, the Black Sea. 


CLXXYVI. 1. Symplegades, ‘ the clashing rocks,’ at the entrance 
to the Euxine. 


CLXXX. 9. lay, inaccurate for ‘lie.’ “ The wicked necessity 
of rhyming retains ‘lay’ in despite of sense and grammar.” 
(Byron to Hobhouse, March 5th, 1818). 


CLXXXII. 3. wash’d them power, “‘ brought power to them 
by commerce . . . and since have brought them tyrants.” 


CLXXXYVI. 7. sandal-shoon and scallop-shell, pilgrims’ em- 
blems. Cp. the song in Hamlet, rv.v.: 
‘* How should I your true love know 
From another one? 
By his cockle hat and staff 
And by his sandal shoon.” 
Scallop-shells were worn by returning pilgrims as a proof that 
they had visited the Holy Land, where such shells abound. 


GLOSSARY. 


CANTO THIRD. 


The number in brackets gives the stanza in which the word occurs. 


An asterisk (*) prefixed denotes that the word is now seldom used in the 
sense which it bears here. 


alarm (25), v., call to arms—the original sense of the word 
(Italian). 


amaze (65), n., poetical form of ‘amazement.’ 
annul (18), cancel. 


antithetically mixt (36), compounded of opposite qualities: ‘anti- 
thesis ’=‘ opposition,’ ‘ contrast.’ 


auspices (111), omens. 


battles (47), battalions, an old use found in Shakespeare and 
Scott. 


bigoted to (44), obstinately attached to. 

boot (54), v., profit. 

bruited (37), noised abroad. 

capt (86), cloud-capt, covered at the top with cloud. 

chivalry (21), abstract for concrete, knights. Etymologically 
‘chivalry’ is the same word as ‘ cavalry.’ 

circumscribe (91), to limit. 

civic band (64), band of citizens. 

coeval (65), belonging to the same age. 


coil (69) has two meanings, (1) a ring of rope, (2) turmoil. Both 
meanings are here combined as in Hamlet, m1. i. 67, ‘‘ When 
we have shuffled off this mortal coil.” 


colossal (17), huge ; from Gr. Colossus, a gigantic statue. 

compeer (81), an equal, a companion. 

concenter’d (89), brought to a common centre. 

contemplate (11), watch. Byron pronounced it ‘ contémplate.’ 
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cranny (47), v., to penetrate the crannies. 
( 


), 
curiously (11), with careful observation. 


cynics (41), misanthropes, haters and despisers of men. The 
word got this meaning from the stories told of Diogenes, the 
Cynic philosopher. 


depopulation (20), the destruction or expulsion of inhabitants. 
distemper’d (78), diseased. 

distraction (85), confusion of mind, perplexity. 

elate (48), lifted up, proud. 

enthral (32), make captive. 

essay (4), v., attempt. 

ethereal (78), heavenly. 

expired (94), participial adj., dead. 

fated (23), doomed. 


file (29), n., a row of soldiers placed one behind another from 
front to rear. 


*filed (113), defiled. Cp. Macheth, 111. i. 64, ‘‘For Banquo’s 
issue have I filed my mind.” 


fond (11), foolish. 

glass (13), v., trans., reflect ; (51) intrans., be reflected. 
guerdon (112), reward, gain. 

infuse (87), pour in, instil. 

intervene (94), come between. 

invulnerable (10), adj., proof against wounds. 

jocund (52), joyous, merry. 

kind (10), the human family ; the same word as ‘ kin.’ 
*knoll (96), n., knell. 

master-spell (107), most powerful spell. 

*mining (94), undermining. 

mould (115), earth. 

mutable (106), fickle, changeable. 


mutual (13), defined by Dr. Johnson as ‘‘acting in return or 
correspondence to each other.” By ‘a mutual language’ 
Byron means a language which could exchange thoughts 
with his. This is not the wrong use of the word perpetuated 
by Dickens’ title ‘Our Mutual Friend” (7.e. common 
friend). Cp. 24, ‘mutual eyes.’ 
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nurture (54), bringing up. 
perpetuity (105), endless duration. 


phantasy (7), fancy. The two words are the same; but the 
longer form is used as the more poetical and impressive. 


phlegm (75), coldness, dulness. 
phosphoric (93), phosphorescent, shining with faint light. 


pibroch (26), Gaelic word, a wild piece of war-music performed 
on the bag-pipes. 


*pine (9), trans., ‘make to pine.’ 
quick (34), living. 

reckless (30), free from care, 
respire (76), breathe. 

reveries (109), musings. 

sapping (107), undermining. 
sheen (11), brightness. 


Sophist (43), a Greek word for ‘professor of philosophy,’ generally 
used in a bad sense, ‘a captious or fallacious reasoner.’ 


speculation (10), thought. 

supineness (44), indolence, indifference : lit. a lying with the face 
upwards, 

teem (46), be prolific. 

thraldom (19), servitude, slavery. 

tome (13), volume, book ; a French word, from the Greek. 

trophied (17), adorned with trophies, 7.e. with memorials of 
victory. 

unteach (43), to cause to forget. 

verdure (27), greenness. 

voluptuous (21), full of the pleasures of the senses. 

vortex (11), whirlpool. 

weltering (51), rolling or wallowing (in blood). 

worldling (53), a person devoted to this world and its pleasures 
or ambitions. 

zealot (107), fanatic. 

zone (90), girdle—a Greek word. 
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CANTO FOURTH. 


abyss (151), bottomless gulf. 


adamantine (97), not to be conquered or broken. This is the 
first meaning of the substantive adamant and of diamond, 
which is only another form of the same word. 


*aisled (154), placed in an aisle. 


alchemy (123), the art which professes to turn other metals into 
gold. 


ambrosial (49), immortal. 

annihilate (83), reduce to nothing, make of no account. 
antipathy (125), natural or instinctive dislike. 
aperture (147), opening. 

apish (89), imitating in the servile manner of an ape. 


arena (94), Latin word originally meaning ‘sand,’ but specially 
used for the open space on which gladiators fought. 


ark (154), Latin arca, chest, coffer. Cp. ‘the Ark of the 
Covenant.’ 


aver (95), affirm, assert. 
avouch (91), vouch for. 
bastard (90), not genuine ; lit. of illegitimate birth. 


*pead (147), here used in its original sense of ‘ prayer.’ The 
ordinary meaning is derived from the use of beads by Roman 
Catholics in counting prayers. 


bespeak (15), speak of, bear witness to. 
buckler (63), a shield with a boss or prominence in the centre. 
cabin’d (127), confined in a cabin. 


chaos (54), confusion; mere formless matter, the state of the 
Universe before it was reduced to order by the Creator. 


conception (162), imagination. 

consort (169), partner, husband. 

consuming (102), participial adj., used intransitively. 
convulsion (134), violent commotion, tumult. 


coquettish (91), practising coquetry, the attempt to attract 
admiration or love from vanity. 

couch (127), v., technical term for removing a cataract in the 
eye. 

era (127), confined in a crib or narrow dwelling. 

crisp (53), v., ruffle. 

declivity (67), slope. 
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*deem of (24), think of. 

develop (33), bring out in detail, bring clearly to view: cp. st. 
143. 

diffuse (6), spread abroad, scatter. 

dilate (158), stretch in opposite directions, expand. 

*disgust (68), satiety, weariness. 

dogeless (4), without a doge (Italian, the same word as ‘duke’), 
the name of the chief magistrate of Venice. 


elate (131), lifted up, proud. 

emanate (38), flow forth. 

essence (166), existence. 

Eureka (81), Greek verb, I have found (it). 

exhaled, to be (113), to be breathed forth, to find vent. 

exorcism (24), a magical spell or incantation for casting out evil 
spirits. 

*fardel (166), French fardeau, burden. 

*fever (122), intransitive verb, to become feverish. 

file (15), line, succession. 


fresco (107), a painting executed in water-colour on a wall or 
ceiling of which the mortar or plaster is not quite dry, so 
that the colours sink in and are durable (Italian word). 


freshening (184), properly used of the wind, ‘to grow strong’: 
here applied to the sea, ‘ growing rough under the influence 
of increasing wind.’ 


*funeral (42), adj., funereal, fatal. 

Genius (68), guardian spirit. 

gondolier (3), the rower of a gondola, a long and narrow flat 
bottomed boat used on the canals of Venice. 


graduations (157), advancing steps, progress by regular degrees. 
hectic (102), feverish. 


horizon (84), lit. the boundary line of the sky, used here for ‘the 
sky as far as its furthest boundary.’ 


idlesse (33), poetical form of ‘idleness.’ 

illume (102), poetical form of illumine, light up. 

immaculate (26), spotless. 

immedicable (126), not to be healed by medicine. 

impregnate (55), participial adj., impregnated, fruitful. 

incrust (60), encase; specially used of a covering of precious 
stones. 

inthral (15), enslave. 
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insulated (148), standing by itself like an is/and, detached. 

inveteracy (76), deep-rooted habit ; from the adj. inveterate (101), 
long-established. 

inviolate (8), untouched by injury. 

keystone (4), the highest central stone of an arch, which holds 
the other stones together. 

Latian (75), adj., of Latium, the country of the Latins. 

*lauwine (12), Ger. dawine, an avalanche. 

leviathan (181), a sea-monster. Op. Campbell’s Battle of the 
Baltic, ‘‘ Like Leviathans afloat Lay their bulwarks on the 
brine.” 

listed (139), enclosed for combat. 

masque (3), here ‘ place of revels,’ properly an entertainment at 
which all the company wear masks. 

master-mould (25), most perfect mould or type. 

mausoleum (60), a magnificent tomb. The name was first given, 
in the fourth century B.c., to the sepulchre of Mausolus, a 
Carian prince. 

menace (13), threat. 

meteor (170), shooting-star. 

mimic (152), imitator. 

mimick’d (41), copied, imitated ; but the word implies that the 
copy is inferior to the thing copied. 

moon (86), poetical for ‘month.’ 

morality (33), moral lesson. 

mortality (32), mortal nature, liability to the doom of death. 

*navell’d (173), participial adj. formed from a noun, ‘set like a 
navel,’ ‘enshrined.’ The Greeks called Delphi ‘ the navel of 
the earth.’ 

nectar (148), the drink of the gods. 

Nemesis (87), Greek, Goddess of Retribution. 

nympholepsy (115), hallucination, lit. ‘capture by nymphs.’ 
Seers, poets and madmen were supposed by the Greeks to 
have been ‘ caught by nymphs.’ 

obloquy (136), calumny, lit. ‘speaking against.’ 

octogenarian (12), eighty years of age. 

O’er-inform (122), inspires overmuch. ‘To inform’ means 
properly ‘to give form to,’ and so ‘to give life to, inspire, 
animate.’ Cp. Dryden : 

‘* A fiery soul which working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And o’er-informed the tenement of clay.” 
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o’ermaster’d (16), vanquished. 
orison (68, 169), prayer. French, oraison. 
overweening (7), arrogant, presumptuous. 


palpably (185), plainly ; lit. in such a manner as to be perceived 
by the touch. 


paralleled (40), equalled. 
parricide (47), murder of a parent. 


Pedantry (50), a boastful display of learning, or an obstinate 
adherence to the rules of a profession. Here ‘ Pedantry’ is 
abstract for concrete, ‘the pedant or connoisseur.’ 

*pinnacle (109), used as transitive verb, ‘form the pinnacle of.’ 

preceding (86), going before: ‘preceding day’ = ‘the dust of 
those who had died before him.’ 

prescribe (77), lay down rules for. 

profuse (101), spendthrift. 


proscribed (57), put outside the protection of the law, condemned 
to banishment or death. 


prostitute (113), subst., a base hireling. 

pyramid (66), here used loosely for ‘ colossal tomb.’ 

*rebuoy’d (22), buoyed up again. 

redundant (48), overflowing. 

reek (171), vapour. 

rehearse (77), repeat, recount, tell the story of. 

requiem (58), a hymn or mass sung for the repose of the soul of 


the dead; from the first word Requiem (rest) of a Roman 
Catholic hymn. 


resolved (56, 166), dissolved, but with the further notion of 
‘brought back to their original state.’ 

resume (9), take again. 

revivifying (55), restoring to life. 

sanguine (65), adj., of blood. 

sarcophagus (30), Greek word, stone coffin. 

scene (87), stage, theatre; lit. the background of a stage. 


scimitar (16), properly a short Oriental sword, here used simply 
for ‘sword.’ 


siren (58), adj., bewitching, seductive, like the fabled song of 
the sirens. 


spouseless (11), without spouse or husband. 
sublime (110), used in its literal sense, ‘lifted up.’ 
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*sublimity (54), abstract for concrete, sublime spirit. 
*sufferance (78), sufferings. 

supine (84), prostrate ; lit., lying on the back. 
symmetry (35), well-ordered arrangement. 

*tannen (20), German word for fir-trees. 

*thrall (97), thraldom, servitude. 


“thunderstrike (181), strike with thunder. The participle, 
‘thunderstruck’ is common. 


tiara (2), crown. The word is used in ancient Greek of the 
lofty ornamental head-dress of the Persians. Later it was 
used specially of the Pope’s triple crown. 

Titanic (46), gigantic. The Titans in Greek mythology were a 
race of giants. 

transport (119), subst., delight that carrzes one beside oneself. 

umbrage (32), shade. 

uneradicable (126), more commonly ineradicable, ‘unable to be 
rooted up.’ 

unknell’d (179), without the tolling of the funeral bell 

upas (126), a tree common in the forests of Java, fvimerly 
believed to destroy all vegetation in its neighbourhood. 

wanton (184), v., to sport. 

water-column (18), water-spout. 

venal (113), able to be bought for a price, for sale. 

vent (70), escape from confinement, opening. 

votary (115), devotee, worshipper. 

*yawn (63), active verb, make to yawn. 

zephyr (68), west wind. 


INDEX OF 


NAMES. 


The Roman numeral gives the Canto, the Arabic the Stanza. 
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Acroceraunian, Iv. 74. 
Ada, m1. 1. 

Adriatic, tv. 11. 
Adventicum, II. 65. 
Aigina, Iv. 44. 

Aftna, iv. 74. 

Alban, tv. 175. 
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Ottomite, Iv. 14. 
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Radcliffe, rv. 18. 

Ravenna, Iv. 59. 

Rhaetian, Iv. 28. 
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| Schiller, rv. 18. 


Scipio, rv. 57, 79. 
Scott, rv. 40. 
Shakspeare, iv. 18. 
Shylock, tv. 4. 
Sophia, rv. 153. 
Soracte, Iv. 73, 77. 
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Sylla, 1v. 83, 85. 
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Tarpeian, Iv. 112. 
Tasso, Iv. 3, 17, 36. 
Thrasimene, Iv. 62, 65. 
Tiber, rv. 79. 
Titus, rv. 110. 
Torquato, Iv. 36, 39. 
Trafalgar, Iv. 81. 
Trajan, tv. 110, 111. 
Trojan, Iv. 173. 
Troy, Iv. 14. 
Tully, tv. 44, 82. 
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Vv 
Vatican, Iv. 160. 
Velino, rv. 69. 
Venice, Iv. 1, 3, 11, 13, 17, 19. 
Virgil, rv. 82. 

Ww 
Washington, Iv. 96. 
Waterloo, 11. 18, 35, 64 


Z 
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QUESTIONS. 


The following questions are not an examination paper. They have been 
Berry confined to Canto III. 1-62, and are meant to suggest methods of 
study. 


1. How does Byron use the comparisons of a broken mirror— 
Dead Sea apples—a falcon with clipt wing—a sword laid by—a 
mountaineer ” 


2. Fill in the omitted epithets : 
(a) And... castles breathing ... farewells. 
(6) But quiet to... bosoms is a hell. 
(c) The lamps shone on... women and .., men. 
(ad) Through ... leaves lift their walls of ... 


3. What features of the Rhine scenery does Byron mention ? 
4. What is an avalanche? How does Byron describe it? 


5. What is the metre? What other English poets have 
used it ? 


6. Explain from the context 
(a) His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier. 
(b) What want these outlaws conquerors should have 
But history’s purchased page to call them great? 
(c) He had kept 
The whiteness of his soul, and thus men o’er him wept. 
(dZ) But Peace destroy’d what War could never blight 
And laid those proud roofs bare to Summer’s rain. 
(e) Shall we, who struck the Lion down, shall we 
Pay the Wolf homage ? 
(f) Thou first and last of fields! king-making victory ! 


7. Was Byron Childe Harold ? 


8. In what sense are these words used? (Quote the line if 
you can.) Chivalry—alarming—bruited—crannying. 
9. Quote any lines that seem to you specially striking for (a) 
effective use of alliteration, or (b) metaphor, or (c) picturesqueness, 
10. What was Byron’s view of Napoleon ? 
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SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 


1. Describe in your own words the ball in Brussels on the eve 
of Quatre-bras. 

2. Write some lines (in the metre of ‘‘ Childe Harold,” if pos- 
sible) on the struggle for freedom in Russia. 

3. The character of Napoleon. 

4. Is the life of a Conqueror enviable? Illustrate your answer 
from the careers of great conquerors ancient or modern. 

5. The good and bad sides of the French Revolution. (Cp. 
III. 82.) [To be written after a historical sketch has been given 
to the class. ] 

6. What do you understand by ‘romantic’ as applied to 
scenery? Describe any place you have seen to which the word 
seems appropriate. 

7. The Sea: account for an Englishman’s love of it. (Cp. HI. 
2; IV. 178-184.) 

8. Compare any notable sea-poems that you have read, giving 
reasons for your preference. 

9. What do you learn from the poem of the character of 
Childe Harold? How far does it deserve admiration or sym- 
pathy ? 

10. Compare Harold’s feelings about solitude with those of 
Robinson Crusoe, Cowper’s Alexander Selkirk, or Tennyson’s 
Enoch Arden. 

11. Write a description of Venice in the time of her greatness. 
[Extracts from Ruskin’s Stones of Venice or from the chapter on 
“The Two Boyhoods” in Modern Painters, Vol. V., might be 
read aloud to the class before this essay is attempted. ] 

12. Which of the Italian scenes described by Byron impresses 
you most? Describe it in your own words. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PARAPHRASE. 


By a paraphrase of a poem we mean the attempt to express in 
our own language, as clearly and accurately as we can, as much 
of the meaning of the poem as is capable of being expressed in 

708e. 

Not all the meaning of a poem is capable of being so expressed. 
If it were, there would be no object in writing poetry. 
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But if we clearly understand both what paraphrase can and 
what it cannot do, we may learn a good deal from it. There is 
no better way of finding out whether we have more than a vague 
notion of the poet’s meaning in a difficult or obscure stanza. 

The following may serve as a specimen of a paraphrase written 
with this object of making the poem clearer. All fine writing 
should be avoided: the style should be simple and natural, but 
at the same time dignified and free from slang. 

There sunk the greatest, nor the worst of men, 
Whose spirit, antithetically mixt, 
One moment of the mightiest, and again 
On little objects with like firmness fixt ; 
Extreme in all things ! hadst thou been betwixt, 
Thy throne had still been thine, or never been ; 
For daring made thy rise as fall; thou seek’st 
Even now to re-assume the imperial mien, 
And shake again the world, the Thunderer of the scene ! 

‘* At Waterloo sank Napoleon—the greatest and not the worst 
of men, whose spirit, compounded of opposites, was at one 
moment among the mightiest, and at the next was fixed upon 
little objects with the same firmness. Thou wast extreme in all 
things: hadst thouavoided extremes, either thou wouldst still be 
reigning, or thou wouldst never have reigned at all. For daring 
was the cause of thy rise as well as of thy fall. Even now thou 
seekest to wear again the look of an emperor, and to shake the 
nations once more, like some god hurling his thunderbolts on the 
stage of the world.” 

The student is recommended to test his understanding of some 
of the remaining stanzas on Napoleon in the same way. 


PASSAGES SUGGESTED AS SUITABLE 
FOR REPETITION. 
III. 21-28.  ‘*There was a sound”... ‘‘ burial blent” 
( Waterloo) 
Ill. p. 19. Song: ‘‘ The castled crag of Drachenfels.” 


III. 86-89. ‘It is the hush”... ‘‘defence” 
(Night on the Lake of Geneva). 
III. 92-96. ‘‘The sky is changed”... “‘ high nest” 


(Alpine Thunderstorm). 


IV. 1-4. ‘“‘T stood in Venice” ... ‘solitary shore” (Venice). 
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IV. 27-29.  ‘‘The moon is up”... ‘‘all is gray” 
(Evening on the Brenta). 


IV. 54-60. ‘In Santa Croce’s” ... ‘“‘ princely head ” 
(Santa Croce). 


IV. 140-141. ‘I see before me” ... ‘‘ glut your ire” 
(The Dying Gladiator). 
IV. 178-184. ‘There is a pleasure” ... ‘‘as I do here” 
(The Ocean). 


HELPS TO FURTHER STUDY. 


1. Childe Harold : 

The edition by H. F. Tozer, M.A., in the Clarendon Press 
series will be found specially helpful in the interpretation of 
difficult expressions in the text. 

2. Byron’s Works : 

The best annotated edition is in seven volumes, edited by 
E. H. Coleridge (Murray, 1898-1904) ; but a complete text 
may be obtained for a few shillings. 

3. Byron’s Life : 

The standard biography is by Thomas Moore, the poet. 
Important modern works are Peter Quennell’s Byron : 
The Years of Fame, Byron in Italy, and Byron: A Self- 
Portrait : Letters and Diaries, 1798-1824. 

4. Criticism of Byron’s Poetry : 

J.A.SymondsinWard’s English Poets, Vol. TV.; Matthew 
Arnold in the Preface to his Golden Treasury volume of 
Poems of Byron (reprinted in Essays in Criticism, second 
series) ; Sir Harold Nicolson in The Poetry of Byron. 


5. Turner’s pictures are perhaps the best help of all to the 
appreciation of Childe Harold—not only the great picture 
(in the National Gallery) of ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” 
but any of the drawings and paintings that express with 
imaginative power the romantic character of mountain and 
river, castle and city, sea and sky. 
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